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EDITORIALS 


Thank God for Christian Teachers The centennial of formal 


teacher training in our 
Synod challenges our attention at this time. A church body which has placed 
such emphasis on the establishment and maintenance of parish schools and 
on the establishment and maintenance of special Lutheran teachers colleges 
for the purpose of training teachers for these 
schools, has every reason to pause for a thor- 
ough evaluation of its parish school system. 

Everyone must realize that our Lutheran 
elementary schools mean additional costs for 
our congregations, and our teachers colleges 
claim large sums in the synodical budget. 
The amounts of money invested by our con- 
gregations for the Christian training of chil- 
dren throughout the past century reach 
staggering figures. Surely we should ask 
whether the enormous investment has been 
worthwhile. 

What was it that prompted our fathers 
to establish and maintain parish schools in 
America? The Saxons, who were the chief 
proponents of such schools, started them 
almost immediately after their arrival in our 
country. In fact, they gave their children in- 
struction aboard ship. We must remember that their journey across the 
Atlantic lasted practically three months. 

The parish school, as we know it, is an American institution. It was not 
patterned after the schools which the fathers knew in their native country. 
The curriculum perhaps was similar. There was the teaching of Bible history 
and the catechism, to which they were accustomed in their homeland. How- 
ever, in Germany the schools were public or state schools, owned, supported, 
operated, and controlled by the state. Here the fathers established schools 
which were owned, supported, operated, and controlled by the local congre- 
gation. Surely this is a great and basic difference. Visitors from Europe, es- 
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pecially such as work in the field of education, realize this difference. They 
have frequently expressed their great surprise and wonderment that our Lu- 
theran people, who contribute to the support of the public schools by the 
payment of their taxes, show such willingness to contribute large sums of 
money for the establishment and maintenance of parish schools. 

When the fathers arrived in our country, there was practically no public 
education. Congregations realized that if their children were to receive an 
education, especially if the children were to be brought up “in the fear and 
admonition of the Lord,” if they were to become sound, solid, staunch mem- 
bers to carry on the future work of the church, they must provide for their 
education in a truly Christian atmosphere. This was, and is today, the chief 
aim and objective of our Lutheran elementary schools. Of course, we realize 
and admit that in former years language rather than religion prompted some 
parents to send their children to a Lutheran school. Many spoke of our schools 
as die deutschen Schulen. There were those who predicted that with the 
change of language the schools would disappear. 

Nothing like it has happened. Our schools continued. In fact they have 
survived more than a change of language. In a few states attempts were made 
to close them. However, these efforts were unsuccessful. 

We thank God for the preservation of our schools. They have meant much 
to our Synod. Through them God has given our church many well-indoctri- 
nated members, in many instances real pillars in the congregations and in 
the church at large. We might well ask, What would our Synod be today 
if we had not had parish schools? 

What about the future? Not everything looks rosy. While the enrollment 
of pupils has reached an all-time high, we face a very acute shortage of 
synodically trained teachers. As the number of schools and schoolrooms in- 
creases, we shall feel the shortage ever more keenly — unless we train more 
teachers. A program of recruitment has been introduced. It needs intensifi- 
cation. Teachers, pastors, and parents must look around for boys and girls, 
for young men and young women, whom God has endowed with the neces- 
sary qualifications, and they must lead them to realize what a glorious privi- 
lege it is to feed the lambs of Christ, to mold the character and fashion the 
lives of Christ’s little ones with the precious and dynamic Word of God. Urge 


them to choose the noble calling of a Lutheran teacher! J. W. BEHNKEN 


St. Louis, Mo. 


I was born on February 5, 1864, in Schleswig, Germany. In June 1885 
I graduated from our Teachers Seminary at Addison, II]. Since then I served 
as teacher in Lutheran schools for 54 years until I retired in 1939. 

My first five years of teaching I spent in West Bloomfield, Wis. After 
that I taught for four years in Washington, Mo., and for 26 years in 
St. Charles, Mo. The rest of my time of teaching I spent in Northern Illinois: 
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at Grace in Oak Park and at the Children’s Home in Addison. After my re- 
tirement I served as supply teacher during vacancies in a number of schools. 

During my teaching career the Lord has blessed me with good health, 
so that very seldom I was compelled to be absent from my classroom on ac- 
count of illness. Despite some disappointments and temptations I have, with 
the help of the Lord, remained in the 
profession as a Lutheran teacher as 
long as I was able to serve. 

As I look back upon my teaching 
career, I thank God that I have been 
privileged to help build His kingdom 
by leading children to their Savior. 
Even now, long after my retirement, 
I receive occasional expressions of ap- 
preciation from old grandfathers and 
grandmothers who had been my pu- 
pils in school a long time ago. I also 
rejoice in the fact that at least twenty 
of my former pupils are now serving 
the church as pastors or teachers. 

As an old veteran teacher, I want 
to make an appeal to you, my col- 
leagues in the field, to encourage 
young men and young women whom 
the Lord has endowed with ability 
and with talents to serve Him 
as Christian teachers in Christian 
schools. “The Lord has need of you” (Matt. 21:3). He needs shepherds to 
lead His lambs to the green pastures of His Word and to direct and to 
guide them so that they stay on the straight and narrow path which leads 
them through this life to the portals of heaven. 

Today there is a crying need for teachers in our Lutheran schools. If God 
moves the heart of a young man or a young woman in your congregation to 
feel inclined to become a Lutheran teacher and you consider him or her 
a good prospect, then by all means encourage that person to enroll in one 
of our teachers colleges. For these colleges the fathers and founders of our 
Synod have laid the foundation one hundred years ago. Today we note that 
under the blessing of God a well-organized program of Christian education 
and training has developed in our Synod during the past century. 

Young men and women who will dedicate themselves to the cause of 
Christian training in their church will not regret the choice of their calling. 
And you, my colleagues in the field, I urge to do your part by recruiting 
promising students for our teachers colleges. 


Mr. and Mrs. William E. Wegener on the 
occasion of their 65th wedding anniversary 


WILLIAM E. WEGENER 
Oak Park, Il. 
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Very recently, on September 8, the Church of St. Luke in Chicago took 
cognizance of the fiftieth anniversary of my graduation and installation. To 
have reached the golden jubilee is an undeserved grace of God and a source 
of real joy and satisfaction. 

Fifty years ago I entered the teaching ministry, but I was not destined 
to serve uninterruptedly as about one fifth of the members of my class were 
privileged to do. Because of ill health 
I was compelled to give up teaching 
temporarily. Actually I have taught 
approximately forty-eight years. 

At the time of my confirmation my 
pastor urged me to go to Milwaukee 
to study for the ministry, but I was 
induced by a student of the teachers 
seminary at Addison and by other 
friends to prepare for the teaching 
ministry. My teacher, the father of 
Dr. Herbert Gross, also gave me much 
encouragement. Pastors and teachers 
can accomplish a great deal in re- 
cruiting students. 

Some people may think teaching 
to be a monotonous and boring occu- 
pation. Teaching in the Christian 
school is more than merely holding 
a job; it is a calling of God, not bor- 
ing nor monotonous unless one per- 
a ("= +#+£«mits it to become so. The work of 
Henny M. Weldechemat the Christian teacher can and should 

be a very satisfying experience. There 
is always something new. Situations arise in the fiftieth year which the teacher 
has not encountered in all the years before. 

Every Christian has the duty and privilege to serve the Lord, whether in 
art, music, business, on the farm, or in the trades. But pastors and teachers 
are called to a special service, namely, to be “stewards of the mysteries of 
God.” I imagine that the teachers in secular schools find their work pleasant 
if they like to work with children. They see many happy faces and often ex- 
perience various kindnesses from their pupils. The Christian teacher likewise 
can enjoy these pleasures. But it is infinitely more important for him to see 
how the Gospel of Christ grips the hearts of children and makes them live 
according to it. He sees his pupils as little disciples, and he feels a kinship 
with Christ, of whom the Scripture says, “And He taught them.” 

As a further encouragement prospective teachers should consider that they 
have pastors and Christian congregations who will support them with their 
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prayers, their friendship, and with kind words and deeds. The fellowship 
of other Lutheran teachers at conferences and conventions is most gratifying. 

I stated before that I re-entered the teaching profession after my health 
had improved. I did this because I had dedicated myself to this work and 
because there was a teacher shortage. By God’s grace I was privileged to 
teach another thirty-five years with great joy and satisfaction. 

Of course, there will be disappointments; but after fifty years I am not 
haunted by the disappointments, but rather buoyed up by pleasant memories. 

The foregoing is not written in a spirit of boasting, but rather for the pur- 
pose of encouraging young people, especially young men, to dedicate their 
lives to the service of Christ in His church. Over nineteen hundred years ago 
Jesus said: “Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He will send forth 
laborers into His harvest” (Matt. 9:38). And the Lord has His own way of 
rewarding His servants, for the Scripture says, “Ye know that your labor is 


not in vain in the Lord” (1 Cor. 15:58). Fae tee 


Chicago, Ill. 


With the help and guidance of the Lord I have been privileged to serve 
for 51 years as a Lutheran schoolteacher. Being a Lutheran teacher has ad- 
vantages which are denied one who teaches in a nonreligious school. First _ 
of all, in a Lutheran school the teacher has the privilege of leading the little 
ones to their Savior Jesus Christ. 

The Lutheran school affords one a wonderful opportunity to build Chris- 
tian character. Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit the teacher can bring 
Christ into the daily lives of the pupils and can teach the secular subjects 
in the light of the Scriptures. 

Supervising and helping Christian children in their work or play, and in 
return seeing their smiling faces and co-operation, is indeed a great encourage- 
ment to a teacher. 

One motivating force in my career was the strengthening of my spirit in 
the face of discouragement through the association with God-fearing and 
understanding pastors and colleagues, through whom the Lord gave me added 
and renewed strength to continue my work. 

It was always an inducement for me to remain a teacher in a Christian 
school when I saw those little tots whom I taught in the first grade be con- 
firmed at the Lord’s altar, observed them develop into Christian young men 
and young women and get married and rear Christian families. The pleasure 
was even greater when these former pupils brought their children to my 
classroom to begin their Christian training in first grade. 

Another great satisfaction was to see my young pupils grow in Christian 
stature to the extent that they would become missionaries among their friends 
and playmates not affiliated with a Christian home and church and lead them 
to pray for the Lord’s blessing before a meal and ask for His protection be- 
fore retiring. 
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I also valued the contact with the 
parents and appreciated their good 
will and their co-operation with me 
in the training of their children. This 
was very encouraging. 

Not many teachers have the privi- 
lege of teaching for 51 years and 
getting their experience in one and 
the same school, which was my good 
fortune at St. Paul’s Lutheran School 
of Melrose Park, IIl. 

I would like to encourage young 
men and women in our congregations 
to dedicate themselves to the ministry 
of teaching in our church. In that 
calling they can lead the lambs of 
Christ to their Savior. 

The Lord wants us not only to 
pray for laborers but also to give 
of our time and talents in the interest 
of building His kingdom. 

We realize that the most difficult 
task is the giving of oneself. Let us 
bear in mind that with the help of God a Christian teacher’s task is very re- 
warding because the Lord has promised success. He says: “So shall My Word 
be that goeth forth out of My mouth; it shall not return unto Me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it” (Isaiah 55:11). This assurance has no equal in any other 


calling. RosE BACKHAUS 
Melrose Park, Ill. 


Rose Backhaus 


If our home is to radiate happiness, and if it is to be a haven of spiritual 
refuge for those who are sheltered within its walls, it must be pervaded with 
the renewing and regenerating spirit of Jesus Christ. — WaLTer A. MAIER 


INTENSIVE CuLtivaTion Is NrepEep. — Great ideals and principles do not 
live from generation to generation just because they are right, nor even because 
they have been carefully legislated. Ideals and principles continue from 
generation to generation only when they have been built into the hearts of the 
children as they grow up. — Georce S. BENson. 


Isms. — If you want your father to take care of you, that’s paternalism. 
If you want your mother to take care of you, that’s maternalism. If you want 
Uncle Sam to take care of you, that’s socialism. If you want your comrades to 
take care of you, that’s Communism. But if you want to take care of yourself, 
that’s Americanism. — RoraMoor. 


The Future in Teacher Education 


M. L. KoEHNEKE 


To predict the future of teacher 
training in The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod is like predicting the 
weather in Texas. Down in the Lone 
Star State the natives used to tell “dis- 
placed” Yankees: “There are two 
kinds of people down here who pre- 
dict the weather: newcomers and 
fools!” 

We Lutherans are not “newcomers” 
to the work of teacher training. This 
year we celebrate the centennial of 
formal teacher training in Synod. One 
hundred years of experience teach us 
that our God “is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.” During the trying days of the 
depression, some prophets of doom 
predicted that it was only a matter of 
time before the elementary parish 
schools would fold. There was a “sur- 
plus” of teachers. Some schools did 
pass into oblivion. Many were sus- 
tained by the sheer sacrifice of teach- 
ers and pastors who were God-fearing 
men so dedicated to an ideal that they 
were willing to live on the crumbs 
which fell from their Master’s table. 
Now we face a teacher shortage of 
monumental proportions. Schools are 
expanding, new schools dot the syn- 
odical landscape, and many more are 
being built in the hearts of our 
people. The moral: People who are 
not newcomers should not predict the 
educational weather. 

This leaves one alternative. Fools 
could rush in where old-timers refuse 
to tread. Since it is foolish to try to 
be a fool, predictions should be dis- 


carded in favor of a much more sen- 
sible procedure. Let’s talk about 
trends and try to analyze some of 
these. 
INCREASED PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING 
Nationwide, state, and local effort has 
been organized and co-ordinated to 
acquaint the public with the facts, 
and to create a greater awareness of 
individual, state, and federal respon- 
sibility. The impetus of the White 
House Conference on Education is a 
case in point. The way is open to 
a more intense and sustained drive for 
public understanding and support.t 
The increased public understand- 
ing of the needs of public education 
is shared by our Lutheran constituents 
and has made them more aware of 
standards in Lutheran education. 
They are more interested than ever 
before in facts about the distinctive 
character of Christian education. 
They are wise enough to ask some 
whys; we owe them honest answers. 
They want good Lutheran schools; 
we must supply them. They want 
adequately trained teachers; we must 
provide them. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENTS 
AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Interest in post-high school education, 
up to the capacity of every individual, 
is increasing. Now about one-third of 
all high school graduates continue 


1 A Brief Summary of the 1957 Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report, Report of the 
Tenth Annual National Teacher Supply and 
Demand Study, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, National Education Association of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., p. 19. 
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with some kind of formal education. 

Soon as many as 40 per cent may do 

so; some of the more courageous 

prophets see this per cent rising to 

50 as early as 1970. Expanding grad- 

uating classes should yield correspond- 

ingly larger groups of newly qualified 
teachers.? 

Translated into actual figures (for 
these people are already born and on 
the way to college), the implications 
are these: “If, by 1970, one-third of 
our college-age youth are to be in 
college as full-time students, almost 
4.5 million will be enrolled. If 40 per 
cent are to be enrolled, the attendance 
will be almost 5.5 million. If 50 per 
cent are provided for, the enrollment 
will be almost 7 million.” ? 

If it is assumed that Lutherans of 
our Synod represent one per cent of 
the national population, this means 
that 45,000 to 70,000 of our sons and 
daughters will be enrolled in the 
nation’s colleges. We believe this is 
a very conservative assumption. 

In 1950, the percentage of all col- 
lege graduates who prepared for 
teaching was 26.6. In the following 
years these percentages have been: 
27.8 in 1951, 29.9 in 1952, 30.0 in 1953, 
29.3 in 1954, 30.4 in 1955, 31.4 in 1956. 
An estimate for 1957 was 32 per cent. 

If 30 per cent of our Lutherans 
fitted this pattern, by 1970 there 
would be 18,500 to 21,000 Missouri 
Synod Lutherans in public and pri- 
vate colleges preparing for teaching! 

Our pastors and teachers have a 


2 Ibid. 


3 Higher Education in a Decade of De- 
cision, Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, Washington, D. C., 
1957, p. 31. 
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penetrating influence upon our Lu- 
theran young people. Their judg- 
ments carry considerable weight in 
guiding our youth in the choice of 
a vocation. A considerable number 
of our parents have a deep sense of 
loyalty to the full-time agencies of 
Lutheran education. A sizable num- 
ber of our preconfirmation youth is 
presently enrolled in Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools. Enrollments in our 
expanding Lutheran high school sys- 
tem are surging upward. The con- 
clusion we draw is simply this: We 
can get the Lutheran teachers we 
need — if we want them — if we make 
the effort to enlist and train them! 
This will take faith, vision, courage, 
and a lot of dollars. God can supply 
them all. We must be willing to re- 
ceive what He is ready to supply, and 
put them to work to His glory. 


RISING STATE STANDARDS 


The concept of an adequately 
prepared teacher is being steadily 
strengthened. Within the past two 
years five more states have designated 
four years of college training as a 
minimum for the standard elementary 
school certificate (Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma). This brings to 36 the 
total number of states in which this 
step has been taken. The significance 
of this advance can hardly be esti- 
mated; each such forward step has 
brought increased interest of superior 
students, and has extended the supply 
of highly qualified candidates.4 

In Hawaii five years of preparation 
are required for either the elementary 


or high school standard certificate.5 


4 A Brief Summary of the 1957 Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report, op. cit., pp. 
19, 20. 


5 Ibid., p. 25. 
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Beginning in 1948—49, of all ele- 
mentary school teachers in service in 
the 23 reporting states, only 49.1 per 
cent were college graduates and as 
many as 16.9 per cent had completed 
less than one-half of a four-year col- 
lege program. In the succeeding years 
the data came from a varying com- 
bination of states, but each year the 
per cent increased and decreased. The 
1956—57 figures show almost seven of 
every ten elementary school teachers 
in service to be college graduates, 
whereas just under one-half of them 
were so reported eight years earlier.® 
By way of contrast, one must ob- 

serve what Dr. Arvin Hahn included 
in his 1957 Placement Report to the 
Faculty of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Illinois: “A not 
too favorable trend in the teacher 
supply area seems to be the consistent 
rise in the percentage of supply stu- 
dents or nongraduates staffing Synod’s 
schools. This percentage has jumped 
from 22 per cent in 1950 to 40 per 
cent in 1956, to 54 per cent, or more 
than one-half of the total force sup- 
plied by Synod’s colleges, in 1957. 
It should be kept in mind also that 
these students are more than 75 per 
cent women, whose education is 
limited, for the most part, to two 
years, or two years and a summer of 
college.” 

The NEA Research Division report 
is pertinent here, and makes some 
striking observations on the problem 
we face under the continuing appeal 
to the “emergency” as it affects 
teacher supply and demand. 

When we emerged from the war in 

1945 and took a serious look at our 

constructive peacetime activities, we 

discovered that the elementary and 


6 Ibid., p. 37. 
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high schools of the nation were in 
a chaotic condition. In frantic haste 
we resorted to “emergency” measures 
to staff these schools. It has been all 
too easy, in many places, to continue 
in the belief that (a) we must admit 
any and all persons who are willing 
to enter preparation for teaching, and 
(b) we must license them for class- 
room service after no more than 
meager training. Without doubt, these 
practices have played a major role in 
perpetuating the teacher shortage. 
Many high-quality young students 
have been discouraged because they 
discovered they could not gain fair 
recognition of their talents and gen- 
eral competence. To condone me- 
diocrity — in initial entrance into 
training, throughout the preservice 
program of college attendance, in ad- 
mission to the profession, and in re- 
tention in service—is to forego the 
achievement of the highest goal in 
education. It is also to perpetuate the 
“jn and out” of many persons with no 
sincere or enduring interest in the 
teaching profession. This single illus- 
tration points up the case: In one state 
no new elementary school teacher has 
been employed during the past four 
years without high qualifications, in- 
cluding a college degree. The num- 
ber of new teachers employed in 1956 
was equal to 10.4 per cent of the total 
corps. In another state (where the 
birth rate has been lower for many 
years) the number of new elementary 
school teachers employed in 1956 was 
equal to 19.2 per cent of the total 
corps, yet among these new teachers 
were only 14.0 per cent with college 
degrees and 34.7 per cent with less 
than one year of college preparation. 
The evidence is clear that selection 
and high standards of preparation can 
strike a crippling blow at the teacher 
shortage.” 


Scattered reports from District 
Superintendents in Synod reinforce 


7 Ibid., p. 21. 
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the conclusion to which public edu- 
cators have come. Length and per- 
formance in service from 4-year 
graduates (with special reference to 
women teachers) seem to be both 
extended in time and superior in 
achievement in contrast to the under- 
trained teacher. We shall have to 
make studies very quickly of our own 
personnel to ascertain particularly the 
utilization of women teachers with 
full college training in contrast to 
those with a minimum of two years 
plus a summer of formal training. 

It appears to be a delusion that the 

way to “solve” our teacher shortage is 
to lessen the period of professional 
training. To do so is to 

1. Fly in the face of rising stand- 
ards and community expecta- 
tions; 

2. Discourage the selection by 
high-quality students of the 
teaching profession; 

3. Encourage instability in the 
teaching ministry; 

4. Undermine the ongoing effec- 
tiveness of the Lutheran school. 

We remember the striking adver- 

tisement presented by a company 
which made and marketed windows. 
It read: “Only the rich can afford 
poor windows.” Only the rich can 
afford to replace an inferior product. 
God's people must make His dollars 
count. Synod’s investment in its ex- 
panding program of teacher training 
is no small sum. We must get the 
most for His money. We do not get 
the most “in the long haul,” it would 
seem, by reducing requirements for 
a rigorous profession, when all about 
us practice and experience corrobor- 
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ate the maxim: “Only the rich can 

afford poor windows.” 
In the struggle to relieve the teacher 
shortage it is easy to magnify the im- 
portance of numbers. Larger numbers 
of teachers must be had, of course. 
But the real test of progress is and 
will continue to be in the qualities 
these future teachers bring to the 
classroom. The depth and scope of 
their education will be the significant 
measuring rod.8 


FACTORS WHICH 
TEMPER OPTIMISM 


1. Finances 


“The love of money is the root of 
all evil.” The struggle between God 
and mammon is by no means allegor- 
ical. It is real. 

To persuade our best youth to pre- 
pare for teaching in a Lutheran school 
when a materialistic society measures 
a man’s stature by his bank balance 
will call for the highest and best of 
Christ-centered motivation. 

To stimulate the people of God to 
pay “custom to whom custom is due” 
and to sustain a high-quality program 
of Christian education at the same 
time will be resisted by the old roar- 
ing lion. The fact that our enroll- 
ments are increasing and our schools 
are meeting with more “favor” should 
lull no one into the notion that “the 
strife is o’er, the battle done.” 

In fact, the rapid and staggering 
growth of our schools poses most 
forcefully the question for pastors, 
teachers, and people: Is it really 
worth ail this cost? It should not 
shock us if Christ’s disciples again 
become indignant, “saying, To what 


purpose is this waste?” (Matt. 26:8) 


8 Ibid., p. 40. 
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Public education has never been 
inexpensive. Christian education is 
costly too. To maintain colleges to 
prepare teachers who have met stand- 
ards comparable to and better than 
those in public education will chal- 
lenge the loyalty of the best of God’s 
saints in Synod. Synodical budgets 
do not budge easily. We will have to 
make good use of the leverage of the 
old rugged cross. 


2. Annual Losses 


The high mortality rate in teaching 
has played a great part in creating 
and extending the teacher shortage. 
Annual replacements of women teach- 
ers who pursue marriage and home- 
making are to be expected. One 
would also like to expect that married 
women graduates of synodical schools 
will retain both a lively interest in 
the profession and entertain a readi- 
ness to return to teaching when need 
and availability meet. But the loss of 
competent personnel for other reasons 
is to be deplored and must be an- 
alyzed. A careful study of why Lu- 
theran teachers leave classroom serv- 
ice is urgent. The colleges also need 
to strengthen their personnel services 
to their graduates with an aim to con- 
serve and enrich the manpower they 
have prepared for church service. 


3. Recruitment of Superior Students 

for the Profession 

The present national picture of the 
type of student who generally elects 
to prepare for teaching does not give 
one much peace of mind. Although 
there are sufficient exceptions to the 
rule, the teaching profession generally 
has not been getting the best stu- 
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dents. It should. While many pastors 
and teachers have guided high caliber 
students to Synod’s colleges, we must 
strengthen our efforts to find topflight 
students in our congregations early in 
life and then see to it that they enter 
the teacher-training program. It must 
be remembered here that of the top 
25 per cent of all high school grad- 
uates, only about one-half enter col- 
lege. There are two deterrents: lack 
of motivation and lack of money. We 
believe that the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church can supply much motivation 
to qualified teacher-training candi- 
dates in this “above-average group.” 
We also believe that our congrega- 
tions are ready to supply the neces- 
sary scholarships or grants-in-aid to 
enable them to go to college in order 
to become teachers. 

The church can suffer from two ex- 
tremes in recruitment. It can recruit 
pious students who lack ability. Piety 
is no substitute for ability; it can lead 
to “zeal without knowledge.” The 
other extreme is to place an emphasis 
on intelligence to the derogation of 
properly motivated dedication. This 
can lead to a cold intellectualism 
which swallows hard over the pro- 
found truths of God. The church must 
seek superior and dedicated youth 
who can become “able ministers of 
the New Testament.” 


4. Proper Distribution of Supply 
Imbalances in distribution of avail- 
able graduates impair efforts to re- 
duce the teacher and talent shortage. 
It is understandable, though not laud- 
able, when congregations become 
frantic and give room to base prin- 


ciples in the fight for the survival of 
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their schools. For example, not every 
male teacher in the second century 
will be a master organist. He wasn’t 
in the first century of our schools’ 
existence, either. The talents of the 
church’s trained personnel are given 
by the Head of the church for the 
gratification of more than one congre- 
gation. Sobriety in the proper dis- 
tribution of personnel will be essential 
to the survival of all good schools and 
effective programs of parish educa- 
tion. 

Every now and then, when one 
faces the future of teacher education 
and sees the conglomeration of com- 
plexities facing the church, there is 
the temptation to react like the 
mother of ten children whose third- 
youngest son fell into a barrel of tar. 
The oldest son fished him out and 
brought him to his mother. About all 
she could recognize in her little boy 


was his form and the whites of his 
eyes. She sighed and said to the little 
boy: “Son, it'd almost be easier to 
have another one than to clean you 
up.” 

Now and then one would like to 
start “from scratch” instead of “clean- 
ing up.” But this is no answer. If we 
face a future of problems, by God’s 
grace these are inverted opportu- 
nities. We can thank Him for a cen- 
tury-old tradition of teacher educa- 
tion which is a rich heritage. We 
can praise Him for unparalleled op- 
portunities in every population sta- 
tistic which represents a person for 
whom Christ died and rose again. 
We can bless Him for what we al- 
ready have as a token of His un- 
fathomable and undeserved mercy. 
And then we can settle down to an- 
other century of work with a confident 
heart. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— A properly educated person is rarely bored. A liberal education enables 
him to get into so many interesting kinds of trouble. 


— A self-made man sooner or later discovers that he ran out of screws, 


nuts, bolts, and glue, too soon. 


— We Americans seem to have an excess of everything except parking space 
and conscience. — Doylestown Intelligencer. 


— Nothing else can add so much to your face value as a smile. 
— Life has few adventures as exciting and wonderful as finding unexpec- 


tedly an understanding friend. 


— A worker who does only what he has to is somebody’s slave. Only he 
who is willing to do more than is required of him is truly a free man. 

— If you do all that people tell you, you will be fishing for hares in the 
sea and hunting fish in the woods. — Slavic Proverb. 

— The goodness of God is an inexhaustible fountain; the mercy of God 
is an overflowing spring; the truth of God is a fathomless ocean. 

Western District Edition, Lutheran Witness 
—A good way to get behind the pastor is to be in front of him every 


Sunday. — Montana Messenger. 


— Heaven will pay for any loss we may suffer to gain it; but nothing can 
pay for the loss of heaven. — Colorado District Edition, Lutheran Witness. 


Thanksgiving is Thanksliving 


Vicki Hincx 


Thanksgiving was a holiday first 
observed by the Pilgrims in the fall 
of 1621, when Governor William 
Bradford of Plymouth Colony ap- 
pointed a day for feasting and thanks- 
giving. The Pilgrims had suffered 
many hardships while trying to colo- 
nize; so when the Lord had blessed 
them with a bounteous harvest, they 
thanked Him for it. 

Christ says 1 Thessalonians 5:18: 
“In everything give thanks, for this 
is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
concerning you.” This means we 
should thank God for all things re- 
ceived. 

We have many things for which 
to be thankful. God has given us 
a home, Christian parents, food, 
clothing. Above all, He sent us His 
own Son. Is our thankfulness to Him 
to be displayed only by words? No, 
true thankfulness is reflected in 
thought, word, and deed. In other 
words, we must live our thanks. 

Thanksgiving is thanksliving. That 
shall be our theme. We shall carry 
this out in a scrapbook. The book 
will contain two sections. The first 
section will show some things for 
which we are thankful, and in the 
second section we will show how we 
can demonstrate our thankfulness for 
the blessings received. 

The following are some suggestions 
for the first section of the book: 

1. On the first page we shall print: 
WE THANK GOD FOR. Then 
the following pages will show 
for what we are thankful. 


2. The second page might have 
a picture of the sky and a body 
of water. The sky could be 
made of blue cotton material. 
Little pieces of cotton could be 
glued to this to represent clouds. 
The water could be made of 
aluminum foil or a mirror. 


3. The third page will show a 
house. This can be made of 
cardboard. Windows could be 
cut out, and a door could be 
made by cutting on three sides. 
This time the sky could be made 
of construction paper or even 
could be colored. Grass could 
be made by cutting up strips of 
green paper and gluing them 
to the bottom of the picture. 
A fence could be made by using 
toothpicks. If so desired, the 
house could be painted with 
tempera paints. 

4. On the fourth page an ear of 
corn can be made by gluing 
kernels of corn to the paper in 
the shape of an ear. If real 
husks are available, they can 
be used; otherwise construction 
paper will work. 


These are some suggestions for the 
first section. 

The second section will illustrate 
how we can demonstrate our thanks. 
Since people will be featured in most 
of the pictures, they can be made by 
using pipe cleaners. Captions are to 
be written below the pictures. The 
children should be encouraged to give 
you these thoughts. 

Following are some suggestions 
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which may be used in this section of 
the book: 


1. A child constructed of pipe 


cleaners can be in a kneeling po- 
sition with hands folded. Clothes 
made from scrap material can 
be glued to the paper. The eyes 
may be indicated by gluing small 
buttons to the paper. The nose 
and mouth can be made of con- 
struction paper. .Hair can be 
made of finely cut paper. The 
caption might read: Thank you, 
Jesus. 


. The second page will show a 


church with people entering it. 
The church can be constructed 
similar to the house previously 
described, or small stones could 
be used instead. The cross on 


toothpicks. The same procedure 
as previously described will be 
followed in constructing the 
people. 

3. The third picture will show a 
playground with children. The 
teeter-totter can be made of 
toothpicks. The swings can be 
made of pipe cleaners and tooth- 
picks. This same media can be 
used for other playground equip- 
ment. One of the children could 
be shown saying to the other: 
“Come to Sunday school, and 
learn about Jesus.” 

These are just a few suggestions 
which may be used. The teacher can 
elaborate upon them as desired. 

Let us pray that our children al- 
ways hold fast to the belief that 


the steeple can be made of Thanksgiving is thanksliving. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Humor is the button on the pants of life to which we fasten our sus- 
penders. What a sorry spectacle we make of ourselves when we lose that 
button! 


© When Stephen Leacock was asked by ambitious would-be authors to 
impart his magic formula for writing success, he would reply: “It is not hard 
to write funny stuff. All you have to do is procure a pen and paper, and some 
ink, and then sit down and write it as it occurs to you. The writing is not 
hard,” Leacock would conclude, “but the occurring — that, my friend, is the 
difficulty.” — Wall Street Journal. 


@ Careful, considerate, co-ordinated timing — in one word, “togetherness” — 
is the secret of successful family life in this modern age. Minnesota Journal 
of Education elucidates the idea: “This means that Pop washes the dishes 
before he starts building the porch furniture, so that Mother can get her 
PTA telephoning done in time to drop Junior at the scout meeting on her 
way to the textile painting class.” 


® According to Wm. J. H. Boetcker, in Forbes, these are the names of Seven 
Mischievous Misses who are responsible for most of our troubles: Miss Infor- 
mation, Miss Quotation, Miss Representation, Miss Interpretation, Miss Con- 
struction, Miss Conception, and Miss Understanding. Warning! Beware! 
Exchange no chit-chat! Dodge them gals at sight! 


@ When a pharmacist compounds a prescription, he often mixes two kinds of 
ingredients — the active ingredients, which do the work, and the inert ingredi- 
ents, which are added to fill up the bottle. Now apply that to organizations. 


Confirmation Instruction 


(Meeting the Needs of the Child) 


ERDMANN W. FRENK 


Confirmation instruction is more 
than catechetical instruction. It is 
more than a presentation and assimi- 
lation of the six parts of Luther’s 
Small Catechism. Confirmation in- 
struction that is limited to catechet- 
ical instruction is inadequate. 

All too frequently in our day con- 
firmation instruction and catechetical 
instruction are equated and identified 
both in content and method. The 
curriculum of confirmation instruction 
is conceived to be the six parts of 
the enchiridion. When catechumens 
have plowed their way through the 
first two parts of the catechism, eased 
their way through the third, and 
raced their way through the remain- 
ing three, then, presto, in view of the 
proximity and urgency of Palm Sun- 
day or Pentecost, they are ripe for 
confirmation. This traditional identifi- 
cation of confirmation instruction with 
the six parts of the catechism con- 
stitutes a major weakness in our con- 
firmation instruction today in spite of 
the many recognized virtues of Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism. Until we can 
raise the level above that of the Small 
Catechism, we can expect even 
greater dissatisfaction with our in- 
struction. We propose to stress the 
need of life relatedness of confirma- 
tion instruction, to adapt confirmation 
instruction to present needs. 

On the whole no great value or 
significance is attached to any kind 
of religious instruction, including con- 
firmation instruction today. That is 
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why criticisms and complaints of con- 
firmation instruction have not been 
too strong. But, make no mistake 
about it, criticism is being offered, 
and it should be. 


CATECHISM NOT DESIGNED 
FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

We begin with an objection to 
which we shall return repeatedly in 
the course of this paper. It is this: 
One would hardly expect a 422-year- 
old booklet, originally designed not 
for public but for private, paternal, 
home instruction, to set the pace and 
pattern for class confirmation instruc- 
tion some four centuries later. To 
argue that the enchiridion is intrin- 
sically and permanently related to life 
in every age, as some have done, is 
either to apply to it the constant 
modernity and abreastness of the in- 
spired Word of God or to equate the 
social and spiritual conditions of the 
twentieth-century world with those 
of the sixteenth century. Neither is 
true. Unless it is radically supple- 
mented and expanded, as we do in 
our synodical catechism (and even 
this, we believe, does not suffice), 
Luther’s Small Catechism is not a 
satisfactory manual for confirmation 
instruction in our day. 

In making this statement we are 
conscious of the beauty and virtues 
of Luther’s Small Catechism, of the 
merited praise heaped upon it. In 
all this we concur. However, as we 
look at the catechumen of today and 
the world in which he must live, we 
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must focus our attention upon the 
needs of the child and not primarily 
upon the curriculum or the needs of 
the church. We contend that the in- 
struction of the catechumen is incom- 
plete and will never achieve a satis- 
factory goal unless his instruction in 
the six chief parts is vitally comple- 
mented and supplemented. 


DISSATISFACTION GROWING 

Dissatisfaction with confirmation 
instruction is growing more wide- 
spread than is generally realized. 
Pastors feel a dissatisfaction with 
their own instruction. In seeking to 
determine the cause of the ineffective- 
ness of confirmation instruction they 
have turned an eye within to question 
their own patience and personality, 
their own methods of instruction. 
Some of the fault does lie there, as 
a subsequent analysis will sufficiently 
demonstrate. But this is only one 
little part of the story. Catechumens 
in many instances find dissatisfaction 
with the instruction. Frankly, it bores 
them. To them it is just another sub- 
ject added to their school curriculum 
or a specialized form of religious in- 
struction, and they visibly and audibly 
groan under the weight of it. The 
instruction does not seem to touch 
their inner life. They are restless 
under it, lazily submit to it for reasons 
other than a personal appreciation of 
its worth and value, and are glad for 
the relief and deliverance which Palm 
Sunday brings to them. 

The loss of catechumens from the 
roster of the church within a year of 
confirmation is staggering. In some 
congregations as many as 50 per cent 
of a class may be lost in five years. 
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It is humiliating and alarming, to say 
the least. To be sure, not all of this 
is traceable to faulty confirmation in- 
struction. Much is. Perhaps it is true 
that the majority of those so easily 
lost to the church were never really 
in the church in spite of their instruc- 
tion and confirmation. 


NEGATIVE FACTORS 
IN INSTRUCTION 

Our contemporary brand of con- 
firmation instruction seems to have 
a number of negative effects. Its sti- 
fling influence upon further adult 
Bible study is definitely disturbing. 
It leaves certain vital areas of Chris- 
tian knowledge, such as missions, 
stewardship, personal witnessing for 
Christ, facility in the use of the Bible, 
so essential for efficient and successful 
church work, largely untouched. In 
church polity it seems to breed a 
hierarchical conception of church ad- 
ministration and leaves the practical 
implication of the priesthood of all 
believers essentially unknown. Lay 
participation in soul-saving work in 
our church is amazingly low. 

While we disclaim any sacramental 
significance for confirmation, it does 
impress many of our catechumens in 
such a manner that, once they are 
confirmed, they develop a spiritual 
smugness and complacency which 
works as a definite blight and paraly- 
sis upon their further participation 
in church life. The sense of loyalty 
to Christ and His church awakened 
by confirmation instruction is often 
too faint. The faith of the catechu- 
men is grounded too often upon the 
catechism, and even upon a certain 
kind of catechism, rather than upon 
the life-giving Word of God. 
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DIRECTION FOR IMPROVEMENT 


In general, the efforts to improve 
the caliber of confirmation instruction 
have gone in three directions. They 


have been efforts: 


1. To modernize and bring up to 
date the teaching of Luther’s Small 
Catechism both in methods and in 
materials. Here the emphasis has 
been upon the curriculum, the six 
parts of the enchiridion. The thinking 
has always been toward keeping all 
instruction within the framework of 
the catechism. 


2. To enlarge and extend the entire 
scope of confirmation instruction, us- 
ing the Small Catechism as the heart 
and soul of the doctrinal instruction, 
and adding such materials from the 
field of history, liturgy, worship, and 
contemporary social life as would 
equip and qualify the catechumen for 
adult life in the local congregation 
and in the church at large. Here the 
emphasis has been largely upon the 
church and the instruction. It has 
been church-centered. Its design is 
conceived as preparing the catechu- 
men for active participation in the 
life and work of the church. 


3. To begin with the personal needs 
of the catechumen in the world in 
which he finds himself and relate all 
confirmation instruction to the needs 
which grow out of such circum- 
stances. Such instruction is definitely 
child-centered. What is best for the 
child becomes the guiding principle 
of confirmation instruction. However, 
the catechism is not ignored, nor are 
the needs of the church forgotten. 
Both are used to foster the spiritual 
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growth and welfare of the catechu- 
men. The Bible becomes the primary 
source of religious knowledge. An ef- 
fort is made to understand the opera- 
tion of the inner life of a child, to 
ascertain his spiritual needs. Such 
instruction is very definitely _life- 
related. 


LIFE-RELATED INSTRUCTION 

All confirmation instruction that is 
truly life-related and adapted to con- 
temporary needs must begin with the 
child where he is, a sound peda- 
gogical principle. The catechumen 
must recognize his needs, the re- 
sources available, and then allow him- 
self to make the proper use of the 
resources in order to satisfy his needs. 


Much of our past instruction has 
been neither life-related nor child- 
centered. Our thought and practice 
in both preaching and teaching often 
has followed this order: A certain 
body of truths has been given to us 
by inspiration; these we feel obligated 
to transmit to others. We proceed to 
impart the received doctrines one by 
one as best we can to those whom we 
would form and fashion mentally, 
morally, and spiritually. We begin 
with the curriculum, continue with 
ourselves, and then look for some sort 
of fruition in the child. 


Unless the purpose of confirmation 
instruction to relate Scripture truths 
to the life of the catechumen is 
clearly seen and conceived, many in- 
structional efforts are bound to be 
misdirected, and the catechumen will 
fumble and stumble and not be able 
to sense the meaning or feel the di- 
rection of the instruction. 
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PURPOSE OF 
CONFIRMATION INSTRUCTION 

What is the aim, the goal, and pur- 
pose of confirmation instruction? 

The goal of confirmation instruc- 
tion, some say, is to impart a knowl- 
edge of the six parts of the catechism 
sufficient in quantity and quality to 
enable the catechumen to become an 
intelligent member of the church. 
The scope of instruction is a perusal 
of the six parts in proportion to the 
time available and the teachability or 
learnability of the catechumen. The 
end goal of this instruction, the con- 
firmation act, is quite secondary and 
incidental. Its chief aim and value 
is to teach and assimilate the six parts 
of the catechism. It is the preliminary 
instruction that counts. 

Others speak of “preparation for 
Communion” as the aim of confirma- 
tion instruction. To them confirma- 
tion is the entry into adult Chris- 
tianity or communicant membership 
of the church (certainly a vital step). 
The purpose of confirmation instruc- 
tion, they think, is to process and 
prepare the individual for this step. 

Still others point to “the renewal 
of the baptismal vow” as the meaning 
of confirmation and the purpose of 
confirmation instruction. What they 
mean is a public, individual confes- 
sion and profession of the same faith 
which their sponsors confessed for 
them at the time of their Baptism. It 
isn’t so much a renewal but rather 
an acknowledgment and repetition of 
the baptismal confession. To such 
the questions and answers preceding 
the act of confirmation take on an 
added meaning. 


The goal of confirmation will shape 
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and direct pastors in the choice of 
the contents and the scope of their 
instruction. 

The one and only purpose of confir- 
mation instruction is to prepare the 
individual for a public, voluntary, in- 
telligent, yes, even a spontaneous 
confession of Christ as his personal 
Savior and a willing service and 
submission of self to His cause. It is 
instruction designed theologically and 
psychologically to move the individ- 
ual to that point of wanting to stand 
up and be counted for Christ. The 
catechumen will want to say with 
Luther: “Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise.” The focal point, then, of 
all confirmation instruction is the soul 
of the catechumen, and the implanta- 
tions of such deep convictions within 
the soul that the catechumen quite 
willingly and naturally is led to a 
public acknowledgment and confes- 
sion of Christ. Unless confirmation 
instruction accomplishes this end, it 
fails in its chief and primary purpose. 
Unless the confirmation rite is a sin- 
cere, earnest, anxious, essentially 
spontaneous confession of Christ, the 
act of confirmation will be empty 
form and meaningless ritualism. In 
an atmosphere like that of a grade 
school graduation with its gifts, pic- 
tures, celebration, and congratula- 
tions, the feeling can be built up of 
having finished something and made 
the grade. 

Where confirmation instruction 
leads the individual to a voluntary, 
spontaneous, public confession of 
Christ, the individual is prepared for 
a crisis experience with all its deep 
and significant emotional stirrings. 
The individual is very definitely 
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touched and changed as he is being 
prepared for confirmation. There is 
a visible growth in what we call 
sanctification. He will not be able to 
shed the imprint and evidences of his 
confirmation easily. He has deepened 
his inner conviction with an outward 
confession of the lips. Confirmation 
to him has been an emotional crisis 
involving his total being. If you fear 
the word crisis, you may want to sub- 
stitute the word maturation. The 
word crisis is used in its healthy 
sense and suggests not so much 
anxiety as ecstasy. 


CONFIRMATION AN 
INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE 


Confirmation is not so much a 
group or class experience as an indi- 
vidual experience. Provision must be 
made for an individual confession of 
Christ rather than a group confes- 
sion. Pastors must use every legiti- 
mate means to bring out an individual 
confession. Even the subsequent lay- 
ing on of hands following the con- 
fession carries much more weight and 
meaning when it is individualized 
than when it is extended to two, three, 
or four at one time. 

Where’ confirmation instruction 
leads to a public confession of Christ 
on the part of the individual, and this 
design is conveyed to the class at the 
very outset, the class takes on spiritual 
life from the very beginning. The 
danger of dead, formal, unspiritual 
instruction is reduced to a minimum. 
It is all related to the person of the 
living Christ and to the person of 
the catechumen, thereby keeping his 
interest alive. 


The only preparation for this pub- 
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lic confession of Christ is sin and 
grace, or Law and Gospel. The Ten 
Commandments and the Creed (es- 
pecially the Second Article), Parts I 
and II of the catechism, should be 
taught in the psychologically correct 
order, in which Martin Luther in- 
dicated them. Our confirmation in- 
struction is designed not only to con- 
vict but also to convert. Just how 
much time to spend with the Ten 
Commandments will vary with the 
individual. It is important to lead 
the individual to a deep knowledge of 
the fact of sin, its guilt and penalties, 
rather than to furnish a meticulous 
knowledge of the meaning of the in- 
dividual commandments. The cate- 
chumen is to be led into a profound, 
heartfelt knowledge of the person and 
work of Christ and the meaning of 
that person and work to him — Christ- 
ology and soteriology. 


Perhaps we have spent too much 
time with the Ten Commandments 
in the past, deepening in the catechu- 
men a conviction which, at least to 
a degree, he already carried. It is 
certain that we have spent far too 
little time on the person and the work 
of Christ. Revealed religion must 
always take precedence over natural 
religion. Pedagogically it is sound to 
begin with man where he is by na- 
ture, in the Ten Comamndments, and 
move on to where man is by grace, 
in the Creed, especially the second 
and third articles. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the ear- 
liest draft of Luther’s Catechism had 
but three parts, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 
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CHRIST AND CHURCH 
INSEPARABLE 

If the end and aim of confirmation 
instruction and the essence of the 
confirmation act are a public confes- 
sion of Christ, then the confession 
of the church is implied and included 
in the very act itself. The two are 
inseparable. They have always been 
inseparable in Christian thought and 
always will be. The eternal Christ in 
the eternal church, these are abso- 
lutes that dovetail. They are equated 
in the confirmation ritual, except in 
congregations where pastors deny the 
absoluteness of the church and refuse 
to identify the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church with the true visible Chris- 
tian Church on earth. 

In such congregations Question 8 
of the confirmation rite has been 
toned down to read: “Do you also, 
as a member of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, intend to continue 
steadfast in the confession of this 
church, and suffer all, even death, 
rather than fall away from your Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ?” But even 
here Christ and His church are es- 
sentially equated and the confession 
of one implies the confession of the 
other. A refusal to believe in the 
church or to participate in its work 
is essentially a denial of Christ. 

In the light of this, the rite and 
the act of confirmation have always 
been heavy with references to the 
church, membership in the church, 
admittance to Communion, steadfast- 
ness in the confession of the church, 
diligence in the use of the means of 
grace. Certainly next to the confes- 
sion of the Triune God it is the con- 
fession of the church which consumes 
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the greater part of our confirmation 
vows. And this is as it should be. 


The church is an historic move- 
ment. It is an ongoing fellowship in 
history. Confession of Christ makes 
one a part of this historic movement 
and a member of this historic fellow- 
ship. To Protestant Christians, Christ 
and not the church is the heart and 
hub of their religion, but it is never 
a Christ apart from, or independent 
of, the church. Loyalty to Him in- 
volves loyalty to the church. Faith- 
fulness to Him implies faithfulness 
to the church. 


MUST KNOW CHURCH HISTORY 

Yet there can be no sense of loyalty 
to the church without a sense of his- 
toricity. This means that catechu- 
mens, in order to confess their mem- 
bership in the church rationally and 
earnestly, must know something of 
the history of the church. They must 
be acquainted with the birth, the de- 
velopment, and the struggles of the 
church. Because they are Protestant 
Christians, they should have some 
acquaintance with the Reformation 
and the Protestant movement in his- 
tory. Because they are Missouri Synod 
Lutherans (or want to be), they must 
have some working knowledge of Lu- 
theranism and the operations of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
Because they are being admitted into 
membership with the local church, 
they must be instructed in the his- 
tory, functions, and procedures of the 
local church and the part they are 
expected to play therein. This to the 
catechumen is life. In history he sees 
his faith in action. In the local church 
he sees his faith crystallized and, in 
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the better sense, institutionalized. It 
is in the church that he sees his theol- 
ogy become concrete and practical. 
It is in the historic church that he 
sees Parts IV, V, and VI of this cate- 
chism in action. 


A study of the dogma of the church 
as revealed in the six parts of the 
catechism apart from the history of 
the church is pretty much theory and 
metaphysics to him. But thrust him 
into the church and the operation of 
the local congregation, and he soon 
leaves the clouds and the areas of 
stratospheric thinking and finds his 
dogma taking on flesh and_ blood, 
a living, pulsating, meaningful, life- 
related reality. 

If we are trying to adapt confirma- 
tion instruction to the needs of the 
catechumen, we must show him the 
part it has played in the stream of 
past history and then seek to integrate 
his own faith in this current stream. 
Unless this is done, we permit his faith 
to remain abstract, to hang as it were 
above the currents of life, detached 
from it, and unrelated to the life in 
which his faith should express and 
exercise itself. Unless the teaching of 
doctrine is supported by the teaching 
of church history in various shades 
and forms, it is questionable whether 
the catechumen will feel the value 
and life-relatedness of his instruction. 
It is in the crucible of historic life 
that his faith is tried, tested, and 
validated. Only thus does he acquire 
the sense of loyalty. 


WORSHIP 
A third major component and in- 
gredient (constituent) in confirma- 
tion instruction is worship. While 
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designed for all life and life in its 
various ramifications, confirmation in- 
struction is especially directed toward 
corporate worship in church. It is 
here that the public confession of 
Christ is made, the catechumen is ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s altar and wor- 
ships his God in the fellowship of the 
saints. This is inevitable to one who 
makes an honest confession of Christ. 
The church is the family of Christ, 
and he who truly glories in this family 
will naturally join it in its worship of 
Christ. How perfectly natural is this 
inviting paragraph in our confirma- 
tion ritual following upon the act of 
confirmation: “Upon this your volun- 
tary profession and promise, I, in the 
name of the Church of Christ, invite 
and welcome you as a member of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and of 
this congregation, to participate with 
us in all the rights and privileges of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” 
This is a charge and challenge to par- 
ticipate in congregational life and 
action. Catechumens are now urged 
to exercise their faith where that faith 
can best be exercised, in public 
worship. 

But the manner of public worship 
must be learned, especially in the 
formal, historic, and liturgical Lu- 
theran Church with its rich ritualistic 
heritage. The orders of service must 
be interpreted. And since most of 
our congregations in their extreme 
individualism and democratic free- 
dom have their own local ways of 
doing things, these ways must be 
taught to the catechumen. They 
should not come as an afterthought 
or an incidental appendage to the in- 
terpretation of the Third Command- 
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ment but rather as a major subject 
essential to the faith and life of the 
catechumen. His urge to worship 
must be fed and led. What is more, 
he must acquire certain worship dis- 
ciplines and techniques in the course 
of his instruction. He must be defi- 
nitely habituated in the art of wor- 
ship. (Oh, how much we have yet 
to learn from the Roman Catholic 
Church.) He must learn to under- 
stand the character and inner pro- 
gression of our various services (in- 
cluding baptismal, marriage, and 
burial services), the church year, our 
more common liturgical terms, and 
the like. 

And if our mystics are right in their 
contention that worship is learned 
only through worship (learning by 
doing), one of the first steps in con- 
firmation instruction must be to inject 
and integrate the catechumen into the 
worship life of the congregation. This 
is essential. Failure to do this will 
negate and void much of his other 
instruction. This is relating his in- 
struction to life, and he immediately 
senses it. 


LIFE PROBLEMS FACED 

A fourth major phase or field for 
confirmation instruction deals specifi- 
cally with some of the more pressing 
and burning social, moral, and re- 
ligious problems confronting the cate- 
chumen today and his instruction 
with regard to them. Every age has 
had its distinctive problems. We have 
ours, varying, to be sure, to some 
degree in different localities, yet 
common enough to be _ identified. 
I mention a few: unionism, lodgery, 
divorce, remarriage, secularism, in- 
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difference, materialism, communism. 
The pastor who anticipates the diffi- 
culty which a catechumen later will 
face with such problems will take 
time out to indicate that God’s Word 
has something to say about them. He 
will help prepare the catechumen for 
the challenging realities of life and 
tc some degree indicate where he 
can go for help in his postconfirma- 
tion days. 
NEW CONFIRMATION 
MANUAL NEEDED 

The time has come to produce a 
new manual for confirmation instruc- 
tion. It should not be for the in- 
structor but for the instructed and 
should not necessarily be catechetical 
in form. All of Luther’s enchiridion 
should be retained (the pattern is too 
deep-rooted to be eliminated). The 
previously discussed items which 
would help to make the faith and 
church membership of the catechu- 
men a throbbing, living reality to him 
should be added. 

It should not be a manual which 
replaces the Bible or becomes a bar- 
rier between the catechumen and the 
Bible, but one that leads to a greater 
use of the Bible. It should be 
a manual that reflects American and 
twentieth-century conditions and not 
Germany and the sixteenth-cen 
conditions. Every page should be de- 
signed to fit the faith of the catechu- 
men into the world in which he now 
lives. Its book arrangement, its type, 
its illustrations, its topics for discus- 
sion, its reviews, all should reflect the 
day and age in which we live. It 
should be a workbook second only to 
the Bible and yet designed to lead 
into a better knowledge of the Bible. 
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It should be a manual such as Martin 
Luther would write if he were living 
in our day and age. 

Martin Luther designed his Small 
Catechism not for the classroom but 
for the home, for the father in the 
home and not for the child. Eight 
times he expressly assigns it to the 
fathers in the words: “How the Head 
of the Family Should Teach His 
Household.” The much-praised sim- 
plicity of the catechism was one de- 
signed not for children but for the 
simple German Hausvater. 

Nowhere in the catechism is there 
a direction to further Bible study. 
Apparently there were no Bibles 
available. The catechism was not 
designed for a world in which one or 
more copies of the Bible could be 
found in every home. While the en- 
chiridion, to be sure, deals with the 
Bible and is Biblical in content, it 
carries fewer than twenty direct quo- 
tations from the Bible. 

Luther’s Small Catechism was writ- 
ten against a Roman Catholic back- 
ground. The order of the command- 
ments is Roman. The treatment and 
form of confession, now wisely modi- 
fied in our recent catechism, was 
distinctly Roman. There is no ref- 
erence in the catechism proper to 
a school or teacher. It has little to 
say about the church, not even in the 
Office of the Keys and Confession 
despite our commendable effort to 
read our conception of the democracy 
of the congregation and the priest- 
hood of all believers into it. Only 
Luther’s downright hatred of the 
Mass will make certain questions of 
the Lord’s Supper intelligible to us. 
Luther wrote his catechism for those 
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who had come out of a Roman Cath- 
olic culture and were still in it. 

Luther wrote his little book with 
a view of correcting certain basic 
needs and abuses. His agency for this 
was not the teacher in the school or 
the pastor in the confirmation class 
but the father in the home. He held 
the parents and the sponsors respon- 
sible for the Christian rearing of the 
child. They were to instruct the child 
in preparation not for confirmation 
(Luther detested this rite at least in 
the beginning because of the Roman 
heresy conected with it) but in prep- 
aration for Communion. We have 
long suspected that Luther’s “The 
Christian Questions” (excluding the 
note) were drawn up by him to be 
used at the time when the father 
presented the child for admittance to 
Communion. 

The time has come when we must 
issue a new manual for confirmation 
instruction written for the catechu- 
men of our day, growing out of his 
needs, and designed to supply those 
needs. However, it must not be 
another deep theological treatment, 
as we find in our present synodical 
catechism. It should not be another 
catechism on a catechism, not another 
heavy revision and elaboration of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism with its archaic 
forms. We need a simple, personal, 
spiritual booklet designed to lead the 
catechumen into a_ soul-satisfying 
knowledge of Christ, the Bible, and 
the church. 

BETTER HOME 
CO-OPERATION NEEDED 

Better home co-operation in the 
matter of confirmation instruction 
must be emphasized in a final word. 
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Confirmation instruction that is life- 
related must be home-related. The 
sphere of life from which the cate- 
chumen comes has profoundly colored 
his thought stream and life. The 
scene where most of his telling battles 
will be fought is the home. Apart 
from the home no catechumen will be 
fully understood. The home offers 
more than one key to him. A knowl- 
edge of his home environment, to- 
gether with the co-operation of his 
parents, can become a tremendous 
factor in shaping the course of con- 
firmation instruction. The following 
efforts to enlist the co-operation of 
the parents have proved to be worth- 
while. We list them hurriedly: 

1. A meeting with all parents of 
catechumens at the beginning of the 
instruction period has been used to 
discuss the tract “So Your Child Is 
to Be Confirmed” by Marvin H. 
Lundeen. 

2. Parents have been interviewed 
in the home soon after the instruction 
began. 

8. Parents are asked to co-operate 
in helping children prepare sermon 
reports. 

4. Parents are asked to send an 
excuse if the child is absent from 
class or the church service. 

5. Regular family devotion is urged 
during the period of instruction. 

6. Examinations are to be written 
at home under the guidance of the 
parents. 


7. Report cards are sent to parents, 
signed by them, and returned. 

8. Parents are asked to attend the 
three or four public examinations. 
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9. Parents are made to feel their 
obligation in leading the catechumen 
to his first Communion. 


10. A heart-to-heart talk with par- 
ents and catechumens is usually ar- 
ranged shortly prior to the confirma- 
tion proper. 

11. A heart-to-heart talk with 
catechumens individually, centering 
in their guide verse, is scheduled. 


Parental co-operation in confirma- 
tion instruction is indispensable. It 
is much better to have a child one 
year in confirmation instruction with 
parental co-operation than two years 
without parental encouragement and 
support. 

Confirmation instruction that is re- 
lated to the home is definitely life- 
related instruction. 

One final thought. The personality 
of the pastor at the time of confir- 
mation instruction has rarely been 
treated in our literature. The life- 
relatedness of the instruction passes 
through him. Possibly more than any 
other type of religious instruction, 
confirmation instruction is a personal- 
ity sharing of the pastor with the 
catechumen. Audio-visual substitutes 
simply will not do here. He teaches 
as much, possibly more, through what 
he is than through what he says. He 
adds the brilliant or the dull touch 
to the instruction. His pastoral per- 
sonality determines the character and 
worth of the instruction in the eyes 
of the catechumen. His techniques 
may be faulty, but if his personality 
is good, the confirmation instruction 
will in all probability register. Here 
love,-not the Law, must shine through 
his personality as the great motivating 
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force. If, on the other hand, the pas- 
tor’s approach to his class is negative, 
his pupils can develop a definite dis- 
taste for confirmation instruction and 
all that goes with it. 

The ideals of the instructor, whether 
conscious or unconscious, are easily 
sensed by the instructed. If the con- 
victions of the pastor are deep rooted, 
assertive, aggressive, expressive in life 
and action, reflecting spiritual poise 
and personality, the convictions he 
seeks to give to his catechumens will 
in all probability affect them in the 
same manner. If, on the other hand, 
the convictions of the pastor are 
largely of the head, logical, effete so 
far as expressiveness is concerned, 
they will tend to repeat themselves 
and be reflected to an amazing degree 
in the minds of the catechumens. The 
indictment of confirmation instruction 
ultimately becomes, then, not an in- 
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dictment of a textbook, a technique, 
a curriculum but of the pastor. The 
key to the solution of many a con- 
firmation problem lies not outside the 
pastor but within him. In our prob- 
ing for the cause of our feeble and 
failing confirmation instruction our 
diagnostic eyes should be turned 
within rather than wholly without. 
It is a good idea to “know thyself.” 
May the Lord give us grace, while 
yet it is day, to grasp firmly the needs 
of our catechumens, to supply these 
needs as best we can, to shape our 
instruction accordingly, so that under 
our pastoral guidance and leadership 
our catechumens will boldly and pub- 
licly confess Christ to be their Lord 
and Savior, gladly serve Him in His 
church, persevere in faith unto the 
end, and then at last be privileged to 
join the ranks of the triumphant, 
praising, confessing church above. 


“Merit pay for teachers is the hottest issue in education today.” — Supt. 
Cecil D. Hardesty, San Diego County, Calif. 


“Most secondary school mathematics programs, including textbooks, are 
out of date. They teach nothing discovered in the past 60 years and are utterly 
out of step with the age of the atom and automation.” — Howard F. Fehr, 
president, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


“Gifted children need to be alone a lot of the time, for thought can be 
their best friends.” — John Hersey, author, who has just completed a study 


of gifted-child school programs. 


“Elementary textbooks, it seems to me, have improved over the years in 
almost all ways but style; few show distinction in writing. High school texts 
are somewhat better written; college texts still better, if one would except 
many education, speech, and possibly sociology books.” — William Jovanovich, 


president of Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 


THATS DIFFERENT 


No rain or snow can make us stay, 
If we have tickets for a play; 
But let one drop the walk besmirch, 

And it’s too wet to go to church. 
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MO 
ba ea November 1, 1957 
Dear ANDy: 
Yours of February 15 finally came to the top of the pile. How mortifying! 
Someday I’m going to answer every letter the day it arrives. Someday. 
Anyway, thanks for your kind words on the “Schoolhold Hints” I sent you. 
I’m glad you found some of them useful. I’d be interested to see the slides you 
made to help promote your school. 
Yes, I have a few more old envelopes covered with words of wisdom. 
Here’s one, for example: 
“A Birthday Book for Our Library Nook,” or “Exit the Cupcake”: 
Does your school use up too much valuable time on individual birthday 
parties? Try this: Make a list of books you’d like to see in your school 
library. Distribute to parents. Invite them to donate one book the next 
time their child has a birthday. Have the child inscribe it. Let the 
teacher read all or part of the book to the class. Finally, place the book 
on the shelf for general distribution. The child has fun, the class looks 
forward to a new story each birthday, and the whole school can enjoy 
the new book. 
Let’s call this one “What’s New Under the Sun?”: 
Ever feel that progressive (or Progressive ) education is the latest thing? 
For a real surprise go back two centuries, and read Rousseau’s Emile, 
the story of how he would educate a child from birth to maturity. He 
starts by assuming the newborn is sinless. And then come hundreds of 
sentences with a “hot off the educational press” flavor. E. g.:“Try to 
teach the child what is of use to a child. .. . Why urge him to the 
studies of an age he may never reach, to the neglect of those studies 
which meet his present needs?” — “Do not give your pupil any sort of 
verbal lesson, for he is to be taught only by experience. . . .” 
No. 3 I’ll label “Why, Some May Even Go to the Art Museum!”: 


To increase appreciation and understanding of art, arrange for bi-weekly 
or monthly displays of famous paintings and sculptures. Do this in 
each classroom and in the corridors. Organize by periods (19th 
century), by names (Van Gogh), by subjects (the child Jesus), by 
schools or countries (Flemish, China). Frames aren’t necessary; string 
picture wire and use paper clips to hold prints. Some sources: Instructor 
Art Masterpieces (color), F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., 
50 cents each, less in quantity; monthly mailing of 16 color reproduc- 
tions in 11”X15” mats, Art Treasures of the World, Dept. 538, 100 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y. $3.95 plus postage per 
set; mount reproductions appearing in Life, Time, and other publica- 
tions. — In any case, please don’t let a faded Washington and Lincoln 
stare at children from September to June. About the only thing I’d hang 
permanently is a crucifix. 
Finally, “Keep Em Coming to Sunday School”: 

Worried about absenteeism in Sunday school? Work to have at least one 
new element in the schedule each Sunday morning. Children like sur- 
prises. Suggestions: use object lessons for devotional talks; on Mother’s 
or Father’s Day give each child a rose to take home for his parent; 
chalk a Bible crossword on the board, and ask the children to help fill 
it in. If nothing else comes to mind, give each child a stick of gum — 
at session’s end, however! 


Write. Again ideationally yours, 
MO 


Looking Ahead 


Lorenz O. List 


The following words of Martin Lu- 
ther, written four hundred and some 
years ago, present a possible source 
of information to the twentieth-cen- 
tury educator in his quest for truth: 

Even if human life lacked all signifi- 

cance of an eternal character, and 

there were no need for schools and 
languages for the study of theology 
and the Bible, it would still be neces- 
sary to build the best possible schools 
for both boys and girls in every town. 
Society has need of capable men and 
women; men who can govern the 
country in a worthy manner and 
women who know how to look after 
their homes properly. Men of this 
kind grow up from boys, and such 
women from our girls; and that is why 
they ought to be properly taught and 
trained. If the young people are neg- 
lected and not trained, it is the fault 
of the rulers, and the land will be 
filled with wild, loose-living people.1 

With the proper use of reason as 
a source of knowledge, man can ap- 
proach basic and fundamental truths. 
Though not every answer that Luther 
gave to the problems of his time is 
applicable to present-day situations, 
the principle of his approach is still 
valid. About two hundred years after 
Martin Luther penned his words of 
wisdom and direction, Benjamin 
Franklin, a great patriarch of our 
country, observed that “the ancients 
tell us what is best, but we must learn 
from the moderns what is fittest.” As 
a result of the efforts of these and 
other men, we are now living in a 


1 W. J. Kooiman, By Faith Alone, trans. 
Bertram Lee Woolf (London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1954), p. 176. 
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country that allows us to pursue with- 
out interference the program of Lu- 
theran education, with the objective 
of helping children to develop as 
good citizens of the kingdom of 
heaven and as good citizens of the 
state. 

We are faced today with critical 
situations not only for public but also 
for parochial school education. Many 
dreams of achievement of old have 
been realized. More has happened in 
the last ten years to change our way 
of living than in a whole century of 
the Middle Ages. Since 1900 we have 
advanced from horse and buggy to 
automobile, to air travel, to nuclear 
energy, and finally to automation. It 
would seem that in order to have 
better school administration we must 
constantly be cognizant of the effects 
created by the technological changes 
of our time. Let us consider the fol- 
lowing conditions which confront 
public education in general and like- 
wise affect our parochial school sys- 
tem: a great annual increase in pupils, 
too few teachers, too little money, too 
few schoolhouses, a tremendous in- 
crease in knowledge. Teaching as 
a profession has also evolved over a 
period of a hundred years. A good 
education is the cornerstone of both 
our American democracy and our be- 
loved church. Interest alone, without 
a proper course of action in develop- 
ing our Lutheran school system, 
would leave much to be desired. 
Technological progress cannot be met 
with mere improvisation or with a 
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blind acceptance of what is true ac- 
cording to authoritarian pronounce- 
ments. 

Socioeconomic factors, wherever 
they exist, whether it be in our coun- 
try or in other parts of the world, will 
have to be taken into consideration 
as we develop our school system. 
True, we are living in a divided 
world. However, we are fortunate to 
live in a country among whose main 
assets are a democratic spirit, love of 
freedom, along with seemingly neg- 
lected and unlimited productive po- 
tentials and scientific know-how. 


There are many millions of people 
living under the rule of communist 
Russia, which has attempted to over- 
come the world by force and has de- 
nied the existence of God. One of the 
objectives might include a “plan to 
destroy, contain, or neutralize com- 
munism through science, technology, 
production, and democratic initiative 
and ingenuity.” 2 

Realizing the problem at hand, per- 
haps we shall be compelled to look 
toward the future for a way of apply- 
ing our Christian principles through 
the era of automation and nuclear 
energy. In this era we are now be- 
ginning to exist. Automation is “the 
result of a dynamic and forward-look- 
ing people who believe in a demo- 
cratic system of society based on the 
capitalistic system of growth and de- 
velopment.” ® 


2 J. Hartt Walsh, “Blueprint for Sur- 
vival,” an unpublished MS (Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Ind., 1950), p. 3. 

3 H. A. Sotzin, “Automation —a Bless- 
ing or a Menace,” Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, XLV (May 1956), 149 
to 151. 
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Dr. J. Hartt Walsh, dean of the 
College of Education of Butler Uni- 
versity, declares that the school cur- 
riculum for today and tomorrow prob- 
ably should include: 

1. Astronomy. Special reference 

will be made to space travel. 

2. Geography. This will include 
place, space, economic and ter- 
restrial geography; geopolitics, 
and the geography of man. 
The school curriculum of the 
future will also emphasize the 
following subject areas as being 
of primary importance: 

3. Science (physical, mathematical 
and natural). The social service 
and humanitarian aspects of the 
sciences will be studied and 
stressed along with the factual, 
experimental and developmental 
aspects. 

4. Oceanography. The ocean, as an 
almost limitless source of many 
elements and compounds needed 
by science and industry, will 
take on new importance at all 
levels of education. 

5. Aerographics (and aerology). 
The study of the atmosphere will 
be important to the future of 
local, intercontinental and inter- 
planetary travel. 

6. Human Relations. Individual, 
group and cultural problems and 
dislocations will be studied and 
analyzed. The mental health 
and needs of the individual and 
of groups will receive special 
and increasing attention. 

7. Some Other Areas. Ability to 
speak, read and write foreign 
languages, personal and com- 
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munity health, leisure-time, cul- 
tural, avocational and continua- 
tion activities and studies will 
be included.4 


The developments of modern school 
administration and the modern school 
administrator have paralleled those of 
scientific achievements and advances. 
The development of school law, 
school-building construction, school 
financing, school curriculum, and 
school personnel has paralleled the 
great advances in business and in- 
dustry. As a result the effective mod- 
ern school administrator must be well 
trained, must have high moral and 
ethical standards, must be an educa- 
tional leader and a statesman. Non- 
public education as well as public 
education must recognize these 
changes and develop administrative 
policy by making the necessary ad- 
justments to meet the challenges and 
advancements. In so doing we should 
review the educational philosophy of 
Dr. Martin Luther while teaching, 
as Benjamin Franklin so beautifully 
stated, “those things which are the 
most useful and the most oma- 
mental.” 

Perhaps then we can begin to 
see a change is necessary in sites of 
school buildings, school transporta- 
tion, schoolhouse construction, service 
facilities, heating, lighting, and regu- 
lation. As an incredible chapter in 
American history is drawing to its 
close, an even more challenging era 
is ahead. Our dreams, vision, and 
meditations surely must be in tune 
not only with spiritual signs but also 


4 “Education in 2000 A. D.,” School Ad- 
ministration, LVII (April 1956), pp. 47-51. 
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with the signs of the times. It seems 
to me that we need, first of all, to do 
much research and study in the field 
of school administration in order to 
carry out effectively our program of 
Christian education today and to- 
morrow. 

But before we enter upon research 
and study, it might be well to con- 
sider the possibility of a closer ex- 
change of ideas between schools in 
circuits and between circuits. In- 
creases in number of schools, limited 
school facilities, and distances be- 
tween schools have seriously handi- 
capped supervised activities of district 
superintendents. A small beginning 
of attacking a suggested problem 
would be the formation of advisory 
circuit school committees. These 
committees could possibly consist of 
one member of each school board in 
the circuit. This advisory, or consulta- 
tive, committee might well serve as 
a clearinghouse for problems, issues, 
and needs in education and their re- 
lationship to our Lutheran school sys- 
tem. It could possibly meet three or 
four times a year to study problems 
related to Christian education. Then 
it would probably be able also to 
establish co-operative relations with 
public school systems. It could work 
in close harmony with the district 
superintendents in order properly to 
administer and supervise the individ- 
ual schools. 

As staunch adherents of the great 
religious and social precepts promul- 
gated by Martin Luther, we must be 
working to perpetuate and interpret 
his lofty ideas, ideals, and beliefs. It 
seems reasonable to assume that one 
great leader would agree with an- 
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other leader. One is inclined to be- 
lieve that Martin Luther, if he were 
alive today, would agree fully with 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
who says that the school is the “prin- 
cipal training ground for informed 
American citizenship; what is taught 
in the classroom today shapes the 
sort of country we shall have decades 
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hence. To neglect our school system 
would be a crime against the future. 
Such neglect could well be more dis- 
astrous to all our freedoms than the 
most formidable armed assault on our 
physical defenses. . . . Where our 
schools are concerned, no external 
threat can excuse negligence; no 
menace can justify a halt to progress.” 


More Leisure. — A worker in the United States today can turn out about 
six times as much as his great-grandfather 100 years ago. If this ascending 
curve continues, his great-grandson 100 years from now will be able to pro- 
duce in one seven-hour day all that a man produces in the present forty-hour 


week. 


Tue SturF THat Maxes Epucation REAL. — Children who come into the 
schoolhouse to learn must leave the schoolhouse to learn — they must find in 
the outside world the stuff that makes education real. Book learning — even 
learning from pictures and talks — is detached, ungrounded, unless it grows 
out of substantial experience with the real world. — Carteron WASHBURNE. 


BaLance Is NEEDED. — We have spent much and long u 
of matter, and the greater our success, the greater must 


n the science 
e our failure, 


unless we turn also at long last to an equal advance in the science of man. — 


Sm Jostau STAMP. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PoLiTICAL PROBLEM.— When you put aggressive 
nationalism behind the conception of the totalitarian State in a technological 
age, you have potentially the most destructive force the world has ever seen 
arrayed against civilization. — Curist1an Gauss. 


A young girl was merrily describing to a friend how an elderly woman had 
taken a seat beside her in a streetcar and how the lady crammed into the small 
space a bird cage, a basket of apples, and numerous bundles of assorted sizes 


and shapes. 


“Why didn’t you tell her that she was taking more than her share of the 
seat and encroaching upon your rights?” asked her friend. 


“It wasn’t worth the while to trouble about it,” she replied, “we had such 


a little way to go together!” 


What a motto this would be for our life’s journey! So many little annoy- 
ances could easily be passed by, and so many unkindnesses might be silently 
forgotten, if only we would remember that “we have such a little way to go 


together.” — Good News 


CrreRFULLY AccepTep. — Authority is a part of all living. Whether we 
come to be able to live with it or feel impelled to fight it is pretty well 
determined by the friendliness with which it is first imposed. — BERNICE 


M. Moore in Childhood Education. 


Quire PossipLe.—I am convinced that we shall never be able to make 
teaching a profession if we say to young people that after 15 or 20 years of 
service they will receive only $1,500 or $2,000 more than they received as 


beginners. — Pau MIsNER. 


—_————— 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


ACTION 

Now that the excitement of the an- 
nual convention has subsided, our 
organization can continue its task of 
promulgating the cause of Lutheran 
education through less spectacular 
channels. If you analyze our objec- 
tives, you will see that the job can be 
a tremendous one. For several people 
to carry out the assignment is out of 
the question. Unless the full strength 
of our membership is brought to bear, 
the LEA will deteriorate into an or- 
ganization that collects your fee, 
sends you an occasional publication, 
and tends to your subscription to 
LuTHERAN Epucation. Apathy will 
bring such results. 

Being a vibrant, energetic member 
need not involve a lot of your time. 
First you will need to be personally 
dedicated and consecrated to the 
cause of Christ and the spread of 
His Gospel. We have an educational 
system in our church which has been 
designed to carry out the Great Com- 
mission. Wherever we have the op- 
portunity, the occasion to improve 
that program and its effectiveness, 
there we should be applying our 
energy. 

The LEA was organized for the 
specific purpose of aiding this cause. 
Through constant literature and de- 
partment activity we have tried to 
exercise a critical review of all Chris- 
tian education in order to “up-grade” 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


efforts, to maintain a growing edge 
in Christian educational research, to 
offer help and advice on major prob- 
lem areas, and to explore areas of 
special need. 

Since most of the people reading 
this journal are LEA members, we 
presume that you are convinced that 
there is work to do. We were happy 
for the last membership report, which 
listed more than 1,500 members. But 
this represents but a small segment 
of our teaching profession alone. 
Where are the rest? Are they not 
interested? Is there a real deficiency 
in our association itself? 

Here the Executive Board bespeaks 
your co-operation. To do an adequate 
job, funds must be available. At the 
present membership rate we barely 
make ends meet. It will take thou- 
sands more to explore and _ service 
adequately all the areas worthy of 
consideration. Here is where, without 
a great deal of energy, you can 
play a worthwhile role. If each mem- 
ber signed up one new member, 
our strength would double instantly. 
When did you last try to interest 
anyone? Won't you try it soon? Our 
potential is almost limitless. Probably 
our most fruitful area will be the local 
teaching staff—then the pastor, the 
board of education members, laymen, 
and the like. Appoint yourself a com- 
mittee of one to do something about 
it today! 
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JOTTINGS 


Your 1957 yearbook, Tests and 
Measurements in Lutheran Education, 
has been mailed. We trust that you 
have read and studied it and that it 
measures up to your expectations. 
Much of the material can be used 
advantageously as the discussion core 
for the educational program of the 
local board of education. 

The 1957 Convention Report is at 
the printers. If you missed the en- 
lightening convention, this volume 
will permit you to live some stimu- 
lating moments. 

The November Executive Board 
meeting will introduce an innovation. 
Until now our Board has always met 
on the second Thursday at 4:30 P. M. 
and has worked well into the night. 
Since time is at a premium, only the 
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most pressing issues are handled. 
Consequently we have decided to 
conduct two all-day meetings during 
the next year. We realize the sacrifice 
that must be made to allow this, but 
the cause is worth it. 

In this month of Thanksgiving we 
are not unmindful of God’s blessings. 
Our NLPTL has grown to unexpected 
proportions, providing inestimable 
service to over 500 local groups. The 
LEA has passed the 1,500 mark and 
hopefully will enlarge and improve 
its leadership. Many unselfish hours 
have been given by many people. Not 
to forget the 100 years of teacher 
training in Synod, where would our 
educational system be without the 
thousands of trained teachers who 
have spent their lives in His service? 


R. H.S. 


Tue Way oF A ScHoLar. — The way of the scholar is a challenging, inspir- 
ing, but often lonely journey. He is satisfied to work without public acclaim 
or monetary rewards. But it is necessary for him to have unequivocal assurance 
that his quest for truth will not be hampered and his reports of findings will 
not penalize him as a citizen or a member of a scholarly community. 


Qua.ity First.—It is my own judgment as your president that we 
should continue to emphasize quality and depth of penetration rather than 
breadth in terms of increased enrollment. There will always need to be a siz- 
able group of private colleges which put quality ahead of numbers. 


Date D. We cu, President of Hastings College 


VarieTy Is ImporTANT.— The United States needs small colleges and 
large universities; needs privately-controlled and publicly-controlled institu- 
tions; and, in my opinion, definitely needs institutions rooted in Christian 
idealism. How to continue an appropriate balance with the approaching tidal 
wave of students will constitute one of the most formidable problems of the 
years ahead. — RayMonp WALTERS, President of U. of Cincinnati. 


MECHANICAL Staves. — Percentage increase in real national income in the 
United States over the past century has closely paralleled the percentage 
increase in the use of mechanical power. — Twentieth Century Fund. 


Love Your NrEicusor. — “You must give some time to your fellow man. 
Even if it’s a little thing, do something for those who have need of help, some- 
thing for which you get no Pe) but the privilege of doing it. Remember, you 


do not live in a little worl 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 


all your own. Your brothers are here, too.” — 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Herbert D. Bruening, John F. Choitz. 


MUSIC 


HALL & McCREARY MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. Hall & McCreary Company, Park Avenue 
at Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

This new catalog for the year ending June 1, 1958, lists books and octavos published 
by Hall & McCreary. Pages 2 to 63 and 100 list all types of songbooks and several on 
music subjects. Pages 64 to 99 give octavos, all voice classifications, over 800 titles. 
Page 63 is the key to the octavo section. 

The classified list directs the parish musician to pages naming and describing Assembly, 
Community, and General Music Class Songbooks; Choral Books (mixed, treble, male 
voices); Choral Octavos (all voice classifications); Christmas Books and Octavos; Church 
Choirs — all levels (books and octavos); Folk Dances; by Grade Level (kindergarten 
through college): secular and sacred music: Instrumental; Pageants and Program Informa- 
tion; Portraits; Rhythmic; Sight Singing; Teacher and Conductor Books. 

The Index gives all titles in this informative catalog not only in alphabetical order 
but also under the names of composers and arrangers and under topical, musical, and 
seasonal classifications. 

Hall & McCreary publishes music submitted by Walter E. Buszin, John Cozens, Mat- 
thew N. Lundquist, H. A. Mertz, Ewald V. Nolte, John Schroeder, John C. Wohlfeil, 
and Walter Wismar — familiar names in Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod circles. 
The music of these men includes original compositions, arrangements, and compilations. 
Some of our choirs may find these collections valuable: 

Hymns and Anthems for Treble Choirs (edited by J. C. Wohlfeil) 

Motets and Chorales for Treble Choirs (edited by Walter E. Buszin) 

Chorales for Unchanged Voices (edited by John Schroeder) 

Bach Chorales — Anniversary Collection (edited by Walter E. Buszin) 

Praetorius Settings for A Cappella Choir (edited by Walter E. Buszin) 

Eight Standard Anthems (edited by H. A. Mertz) 

Uncommon Christmas Carols (arranged and edited by John Cozens) 


This is but a sampling of the H. & M. Auditorium Series of excellent, low-priced chorus 
books (25-cent chorus books ). 

The attractive and comprehensive Hall & McCreary catalog contains titles of collections 
and sheet music (annotated helpfully) by many other musicians of national repute. 
Parish musicians, send for this catalogue. BH; DSB: 
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CONCORDIA’S FOUR NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM. By Healey Willan. 1955. 11 pp. $.50. 


A setting of the Christmas Gospel, St. Luke 2:1-14 in the Authorized Version of 1611 
except verse 14 (... and on earth peace, to men of good will), a more accurate translation 
of the original Greek. 


For unison voices except “Glory to God” chorus. The Story of Bethlehem may be sung 
by treble or male voices according to suggestions by Edward W. Klammer in the Intro- 
duction. Dr. Willan bases the thematic material of the accompaniment largely on “Vom 
Himmel hoch” (Lutheran Hymnal 85). You may use The Story of Bethlehem as part 
of your children’s Christmas services, in church carol concerts, in school Christmas 
programs, or with a simple Christmas pageant. It requires a good organ accompanist 
besides capable choristers: under sympathetic direction. Consider this appealing work 
for your Christmas services. 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA. By Philipp Friedrich Buchner. Edited by Adam Gottron. 
Copyrighted by CPH 1956. 11 pp. $.60. 


The period of the Thirty Years’ War beqeathed this little gem to us. For soli, choir 
(SSATB), and continuo (organ). Trumpets and trombones may accompany the voices 
from page 11 on. Dr. Gottron says of this cantata: “It is all so simple, so childlike and, 
yet, what real Christmas joy is manifest in this intimate little composition!” Another 
good “find.” 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY. By Johannes Petzold. English adaptation by Theodore 
P. Klammer. Copyright by CPH 1956. Reprinted with permission of Baerenreiter 
Verlag, Kassel and Basel. 15 pp. $ .65. 


A short cantata for SAB voices, organ, or piano and obbligato instrument — flute, 
recorder, oboe, violin— or organ accompaniment alone with several slight adjustments. 
Lutheran Hymnal 105 (“Praise God the Lord, Ye Sons of Men”) occurs repeatedly and 
effectively. Petzold’s work is “Christmasy” in the best sense of the word, a real spiritual 
and musical delight for all. 


A LITTLE CHRISTMAS CANTATA. By Fritz Dietrich. English adaptation by Clara 
Mueller Pankow. 1957. By permission of Baerenreiter Verlag. 13 pp. Score: 
60 cents; recorders or flutes, 50 cents; violins I and II, 40 cents; bass instrument, 
30 cents. 


Dietrich set the Christmas story according to St. Luke for treble, male, mixed, or SAB 
choir, two flutes, two violins, violoncello, and male voice. Hymn 80, Lutheran Hymnal 
(“All Praise to Thee, Eternal God”), stanzas 1, 2, 4, 5, at appropriate points allows for 
meditation and reflection as the sacred story unfolds. So Paul Thomas, author of the 
Foreword and the Performance Directions, informs us. His historical and practical notes 
are invaluable for an authoritative offering of this arresting work. 


The words of the Evangelist, a Choralton rather than a recitative, are to be sung 
without keyboard accompaniment. In fact, A Little Christmas Cantata requires no 
keyboard accompaniment (no organ or piano). The instruments named above supply 
accompaniment where needed. . . . The entire work is set in the mixolydian mode, 
the mode of the chorale melody (L. H. 80). 


A Little Christmas Cantata is simple, strong faith in the infant Redeemer expressed 
in words and music of true Christmas joy, beauty, and warmth. H. D. B. 
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CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS OF THE BOARD.” By Wendell Eckholm and Ralph 
W. Roda. School Board Journal, July 1957, pp. 22 ff. 


School-board meetings are dominated by business matters. However, to fully meet 
their obligation to the community, business affairs are of secondary importance, and the 
study of the educational program in the schools should have priority. 

The board of the Tucson, Ariz., public schools devoted the second official monthly 
meeting entirely to educational matters. 

A steering committee was selected to manage the meetings. So far they have discussed 
individual differences in students; special education; planning for new schools; the cur- 
riculum; areas of responsibility of the home, school, and church. 

The reading program was presented in four meetings involving students of various 
grade levels. 

The school patrons have participated actively and offered many suggestions. 

The authors say, “Many beneficial by-products have resulted from this project. A few 
are: (1) stimulation of students and teachers participating; (2) boost in morale of the 
school staffs acting as hosts; (3) opportunity for the taxpayers to see how the tax dollar 
is used.” 

People were more interested in the school program than in the business matters. 


“IS THERE AN ‘IDEAL’ FATHER?” By Ray Lee Birdwhistell. Child Study, Summer 
1957. 


The comic-strip stereotypes Dagwood, Pappy Yochum, and Mr. Berry seem to be the 
only “husband-and-father” figures presented to American males for imitation. The whole 
comic page, suggests this author, tells an interesting story. The heroes, who appear as 
single men “before” they succumb to the influence of women, are “strong, free, and attrac- 
tive.” They are Steve Canyon, Mark Trail, Rex Morgan. Those who represent the men 
thereafter are “abject and ridiculous.” 

There is a real attempt at the present time in our society to establish the real role 
of the father in the modern family. 

Two “cultural inventions,” as the author calls them, are emerging. We “assume that 
two adults, from the day of their marriage, should get all of their primary emotional satis- 
factions from each other and later from their children.” The other invention is a prevalent 
opinion that parents should be responsible for the physical and economic welfare of their 
children, social acceptability of their behavior, emotional health and development without 
any help from relatives. 

Young families are sorting out the responsibilities of fathers and mothers, and they 
are working out a pattern of shared responsibility. There is now no “ideal” father picture, 
but there seems to be an excellent pattern developing. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS 
Catholic School Journal. June 1957, p. 192. 


“According to the statistics given in the Catholic Directory for 1956, Catholics num- 
ber 33,574,017, or 20.2 per cent of the national population of 154,300,474. To serve these 
numbers they have 3,451,785 pupils in 9,051 parochial elementary schools; 82,813 in 517 
private elementary schools; 413,780 pupils in 1,546 diocesan and parochial high schools; 
258,519 in 237 private high schools; 241,719 students in 254 colleges and universities. 
There are 6,805,129 youths under Catholic instruction, taught by 8,995 priests, 906 scholas- 
tics, 4,186 Brothers, 93,518 Sisters, 27,819 lay teachers.” 1aC: 
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Eprror’s Nore: Explanatory notes on bindings, use, subject headings, and prices may 
be found in LurHeran EpucatTion, September 1957, page 36. 


Gr. 6-11 
Ages 11-16 


Adler, Irving. MAGIC HOUSE OF 
NUMBERS; illus. by Ruth Adler. 
Day, 1957. 128 pp. $2.95. 


This book is especially suited to those chil- 
dren who show promise in mathematics. 
The author accomplishes his purpose of mo- 
tivation for the study of arithmetic; teachers 
will find the book worth having in the class- 
room. The style of writing and general 
tone are good, for Adler presents games, 
puzzles, and tricks in sentences that are 
easy to follow. It is unfortunate that on 
page 81 (the card trick of Josephus Ring) 
the author refers to a suicide pact as though 
it were an acceptable agreement to make 
under the circumstances indicated. This 
reference is not good for the thinking of 
people of any age, let alone children. 
Magic House of Numbers compares favor- 
ably with Herbert Spitzer’s Practical Class- 
room Procedures for Enriching Arithmetic 
(Webster Publishing Co., 1956, 224 pp., 
$4.32), though Spitzer wrote for teachers, 
and this book is for children. 


Subject heads: Mathematical recreations — Num- 
ber concepts — Reviewed BCBC, X, 133 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Benary-Isbert, Margot. BLUE MYS- 
TERY; trans. from the German 
by Richard and Clara Winston; 
illus. by Enrico Arno. Harcourt, 
1957. 190 pp. $2.95. 


A carefully worked out story of the growing 
up of 11-year-old Annegret, the daughter 
of a German nurseryman. Her loneliness 
before she gets her Great Dane, Cara, helps 
her understand the orphaned nursery ap- 
prentice, Fridolin. The mystery of the 
disappearance of the newly developed, 
highly prized gloxinia, named Blue Mystery, 
gives the story action and suspense. All 
the characters are well drawn, and Anne- 
gret is particularly appealing. The story 
ends with the family’s celebration of 
St. Martin’s Day (Martin Luther’s birth- 
day), which might have special interest for 
parochial school pupils. It is too bad that 
the illustrations for this distinguished story 


are old-fashioned and inaccurate. 


Annegret is the little girl who was re- 
cuperating from pneumonia in Switzerland 
in The Shooting Star (1954). 


Subject head: Germany — stories — Reviewed 
BCBC, X, 133 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Carlisle, Norman. THE WONDER 
BOOK OF TRAINS; illustrated; 
new rev. ed.; Winston, 1957. 
313 pp., 6%2 X9Y2. $3.95. 

Illustrated with numerous photographs, this 
book contains everything a child would want 
to know about trains. It tells of the history 
of railroading and of recent developments in 
train design. An exciting chapter is that 
which treats of speed records and famous 
rides, including the well-known Andrews 
train chase of the Civil War. A good index 
makes this book useful for reference. There 
is also a list of railroad terms and their 
meanings. 


Subject head: Railroads 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Fisher, Aileen Lucia. ALL ON A 
MOUNTAIN DAY; illus. by Gar- 
dell D. Christensen. Nelson, 
1956. 127 pp. $2.75. 


An interesting, true-to-nature account of 
one day in the lives of nine Rocky Moun- 
tain creatures. There is excitement and 
suspense as the grouse tries to evade the 
coyote, as the porcupine keeps the bobcat 
from finding her baby, and as other animals 
escape danger. A thunderstorm on _ the 
mountain is the climax of this June day. 
An added feature at the end of this book 
is a brief description of each animal men- 
tioned in the story. The black-and-white 
sketches are good. 


Subject head: Animal life — stories 


Gr. 5-9 
Ages 10-14 


Hofsinde, Robert. INDIAN SIGN 
LANGUAGE; illus. by the author. 
Morrow, 1956. 96 pp. Pri- 
marily for school use. $2.50. 

“An. authentic glossary of over 500 Indian 

signs that are universally used, and includ- 

ing some modern terms such as movie and 
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automobile. Each sign is described in clear, 
concise text, and many are accompanied by 
pictures that help to demonstrate positions 
and movements of the hands. Some Indian 
tribal names are included. The words are 
in no special groupings, although the ar- 
rangement is such that words requiring 
several signs are not introduced until each 
of the separate signs involved has been de- 
scribed. The contents are fully indexed. 
This book has appeal for boys who are in- 
terested in Indian lore or in codes and sign 
language of all kinds.” — BCBC, IX, 113. 


Robert Hofsinde’s excellent book for 1957 
is Indian Games and Crafts. 


Gr. 1-5 Justus, May. PEDDLAR’S PACK; 

Ages 6-10 illus. by Jean Tamburine. Holt, 
1957. 95 pp. $2.75. 

Play-party games, songs, rhymes, and 


riddles collected by the author from her 
childhood days in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. Attractive illustrations add to the en- 
joyment of this book, which is similar to the 
Petershams’ The Rooster Crows (Macmil- 
lan, 1945, $2.75), Ray Wood’s American 
Mother Goose (Stokes, 1940, $2.50), and 
Wood’s Fun in American Folk Rhymes 
(Lippincott, 1952, $2.50). 


Subject heads: Folklore — U.S. — Nursery 
rhymes 

Gr. K-2 King, Robin. THE WONDROUS 

Ages 5-7 EGG OF ABOU; illus. by the 


author. Dutton, 1957. 61 pp. 
Side-sewn. $2.50. 


Abou himself tells this story of the enor- 
mous egg which he found in the desert. 
From the egg emerges an ostrich which 
swallows everything it sees. The neighbors 
are ready to send it away when the ostrich 
lays an egg. And what will the village do 
with another ostrich? Young children will 
take great delight in this story with its 
humorous illustrations. 


Kirkus, Virginia. THE FIRST BOOK 
OF GARDENING; illus by Helene 
Carter. Watts, 1956. 69 pp. 
Side-sewn. (First Books) $1.95. 


“Much helpful information for the begin- 
ning gardener on the preparation and size 
of a garden plot, choosing and planting 
vegetables and flowers, and the arrange- 


Gr. 3-6 
Ages 8-11 
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ment of plants within the plot. The instruc- 
tions are clear and easy to follow. The many 
drawings and diagrams add to the effective- 
ness of the information and the attractive- 
ness of the book.” — BCBC, X, 7. 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Liggett, Thomas M. PIGEON, FLY 
HOME!; illus. by Marc Simont. 
Holiday House, 1956. 189 pp. 
$2.75. 


“Pigeon-racing had grown to be a favorite 
sport among Chad Smith’s friends, and he 
entered into the activities of the local pigeon 
club as enthusiastically as the rest. His flock 
was small but choice, and he had great 
hopes for all except one small peeper, later 
named Leyden, that had been abandoned by 
its parents and was mistreated by the other 
birds. In spite of some razzing by some of 
the other club members, Chad insisted on 
trying to save the peeper, and it turned out 
to be a prize bird. In the final big race of 
the season, Leyden was killed by two hawks, 
but Chad had his reward in knowing that 
she would have beaten the field had she 
lived, and in the warm testimonial given 
him and the bird by the other club mem- 
bers. The story will make absorbing read- 
ing for pigeon fanciers, and has perceptive 
insights into human values for general read- 
ers as well.” BCBC, X, 8. Remarkable 
for the accuracy of detail about care of 
pigeons. 


Subject head: Pigeons, homing — care and train- 
ing 


Gr. 4-6 Rolfsrud, Erling Nicolai. GOPHER 
Ages 9-11 TAILS FOR PAPA; illus. by 
Heman Fay, Jr. Augsburg, 


1948, 1951. 86 pp. $1.25. 

This story revolves around the plan of col- 
lecting gopher tails (bounty value three 
cents) to raise money for an organ for the 
church in a Norwegian community in North 
Dakota a century ago. It was Sven, the pas- 
tor’s son, who gave people the idea; he had 
dropped twenty-three gopher tails (69 cents) 
in the collection hat one Sunday. Later, the 
storekeeper announced a prize for the boy 
who brought the most gopher tails! An ex- 
cellent piece of lively, historical-regional 
fiction. 


Subject head: North Dakota — Hist. — stories 
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Gr. 8-12 Sandoz, Mari. THE HORSECATCHER. 
Ages 13-17 Westminster Press, 1957. 


192 pp. $2.75. 

The horsecatcher is a young Cheyenne who 
prefers catching and taming wild horses to 
fighting and killing as a warrior. The story 
concerns Young Elk’s surmounting the scorn 
of his people (especially of a pretty girl 
named Red Sleeve) by proving his great 
courage and his great patriotism even as a 
horsecatcher. Miss Sandoz has great insight 
into the life and feelings of the Indian and 
has the talent to convey much of this insight 
to the reader. The style is distinguished by 
its simplicity and the flawless selection of 
detail. We see the story through Elk’s eyes; 
he seldom speaks a word, but thanks to his 
observation and his sensitivity we are aware 
of all the beauty and danger of his ex- 
istence. This novel will interest mature 
readers from twelve upwards, but will not 
disappoint any adult. 


Subject head: Indians, Cheyenne — stories 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Sobol, Donald J. THE DOUBLE 
QUEST; illus. by Lili Réthi. 
Watts, 1957. 240 pp. $2.95. 

“Historical fiction based on an obscure epi- 

sode during the reign of Henry II, while he 

and the English army were in France de- 
fending his rights there. Although little is 
known of the matter except that the Flemish 
are supposed to have planned, or even per- 
haps attempted, an invasion of England 
around 1161, the author has contrived an 
account of what might have happened that 
is well within the tradition of tales of 
chivalry. The story is told in the first per- 
son by young Martin, squire to Sir Jabra. 
The two quests involve Martin’s search for 
the murderer of Sir Jabra and the warrior 
maid Brynoble’s search for the murderer of 
her mother. The two quests end with the 
same man and prove to be parts in a plot, 
by him, to sell England to the Flemish.” — 
BCBC, X, 110. 


Subject heads: Great Britain — Hist. — stories 
Henry Il — stories 
Gr. 5-7 Sorensen, Virginia Eggerston. MIR- 


Ages 10-12 ACLES ON MAPLE HILL; illus. 
by Beth and Joe Krush. Har- 
court, 1956. 180 pp. $2.95. 
“With the same warmth of family relation- 


ships and reality of characterizations that 
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were found in Plain Girl (1955, $2.50) and 
Curious Missie (1953, $2.75), the author 
tells of a year in the life of ten-year-old 
Marly and her family. Marly’s father re- 
turned from war prison, broken in health 
and spirit and unable to take any interest in 
his job or his family. In desperation, her 
mother decided to move the family to the 
farm at Maple Hill where her own grand- 
parents had once lived, in the hope that 
a summer there would work a cure. Marly 
was convinced that miracles happened at 
Maple Hill— and they did — from the re- 
curring miracle of spring, and especially of 
sugaring off, to the greater miracle of her 
father’s return to health and the family’s 
decision to make the farm their permanent 
home.” — BCBC, X, 56. 


Gr. 4-6 Steele, William O. DAVY CROCK- 

Ages 9-11 ETT’S EARTHQUAKE; illus. by 
Nicolas. Harcourt, 1956. 64 
pp. $2.25. 


“Hilarious account of Davy’s adventures on 
a hunting trip in 1811. When Davy went 
hunting that year, all he wanted was to find 
a few bears. He found them all right, but 
then he ran smack into the comet that ap- 
peared that year and the earthquake that 
changed the course of the Mississippi River. 
His struggles with the two make a very 
funny story, told with the flavor of a real 
tall tale. Nicolas’ illustrations add to the 
humor and verve of the story.” — BCBC, 
X, 14. 


Subject head: Crockett, Davy 


Gr. 7-12 Stolz, Mary. HOSPITAL ZONE. 
Ages 12-17 Harper, 1956. 250 pp. $2.50. 


“In what is more of a character study than 
a novel, the reader sees nineteen-year-old 
Honey Kirkwood, a student nurse, develop 
from a very likable, but rather thoughtlessly 
self-centered, immature girl into the first 
stages of maturity through her growing un- 
derstanding of people and her discovery 
that life cannot be all smiles and happiness. 
With her usual perceptive insight into the 
way young people think and react, the 
author brings Honey alive and makes her 
a character young girls can sympathize with 
at all times, even in her less admirable 
moments. There is enough romance for the 
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book to qualify as a live story, plus a 
realistic picture of hospital life.” — BCBC, 
> SY fe 


Gr. 6-8 Syme, Ronald. BALBOA, FINDER 
Ages 11-13 OF THE PACIFIC; illus. by Wil- 
liam Stobbs. Morrow, 1956. 
95 pp. Primarily for school 


use. $2.50. 

“A vigorous, forceful biography of Balboa, 
with the emphasis on the years he spent in 
the New World. Although history books 
seldom mention more than Balboa’s trek 
across the Isthmus of Panama and rest his 
fame entirely on the fact that he was the 
first white man to view the Pacific, he ac- 
tually played an important role in the ex- 
ploration and early settlement of America, 
and this role is given full treatment by 
Syme. The rugged illustrations give added 
force and vigor to the text.” — BCBC, 
S502 Ie 


Gr. K-3 Titus, Eve. ANATOLE; illus. by 
Ages 5-8 Paul Galdone. Whittlesey 
House, 1956. 32 pp. Side- 
sewn. $2.00; Libr. ed. $2.50. 


“Anatole is a French mouse who was made 
quite unhappy one day by hearing some 
people saying rude and unpleasant things 
about mice. He resolved never to go hunt- 
ing for food in a house again, and turned 
his attention to the Duval Cheese Factory. 
There he spent every evening tasting the 
cheeses and leaving notes on them, rating 
them as to quality and indicating where im- 
provements could be made. The owners 
were delighted and made him their official 
taster — though they never found out who 
he was. A delightful bit of humor that will 
be fun to read aloud. Young children will 
enjoy poring over the pictures of Anatole 
and his family.” — BCBC, X, 57. 


Gr. 4-6 Weales, Gerald. MISS GRIMSBEE 
Ages 9-11 1S A WITCH; illus. by Lita 
Scheel. Little, 1953, 1957. 


123 pp. $2.75. 
Miss Fanlin, Jimmy’s teacher, was shocked 
when Jimmy claimed that Miss Grimsbee, 
president of the Demmansville Flower Club, 
was a witch. She soon found that she was 
wrong when she was changed into an alli- 
gator purse. In order to convince other 
citizens of the town that witches were still 
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in existence, Miss Grimsbee changed the 
streets to sponge rubber, the high school 
into chocolate ice cream, and water into 
a blue liquid. It took a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Witches and Wizards 
to bring everything back to normal. The 
black-and-white illustrations add to the 
humor of this fantastic story. 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Wibberley, Leonard. KEVIN 
O'CONNOR AND THE LIGHT 
BRIGADE. Ariel Books, 1957. 
186 pp. $2.75. 


“A rousing tale of the beginnings of the Irish 
rebellion and of the Crimean War. Against 
his will young Kevin O’Connor finds himself 
faced with a choice between murdering his 
English landlord at the command of an Irish 
secret society, or facing a jail sentence and 
possibly death. He dodges both by joining 
the Queen’s army, only to find himself in 
the regiment commanded by his former 
landlord. From there events move swiftly 
to the Crimea, where Kevin takes part in 
the famous Charge of the Light Brigade; to 
a Russian prison, where he finds his family’s 
legendary jewel — a black opal — and back 
to England, where he comes to terms with 
his landlord. The ending seems a bit far- 
fetched, but this becomes a minor point 
when weighed against the excellence of the 
story otherwise. The book could be used 
as a steppingstone for young readers to take 
them on to the adult book The Reason Why 
for a nonfiction treatment of the same his- 
torical period.” — BCBC, X, 123. 


Subject head: Balaklava, Battle of 1854 — stories 


Gr. 6-12 Zarchy, Harry. STAMP COLLEC- 

Ages 11-17 TOR’S GUIDE; illus. by the au- 
thor. Knopf, 1956. 180 pp. 
$3.50. 


“A clear, concise guide to stamp collecting 
for the beginner. The author begins with 
a brief history of postal systems, and then 
discusses kinds of stamps, how to start a col- 
lection, preparing stamps for the album, 
stamp albums (including how to make one), 
use of a stamp catalog, and types of collec- 
tions. The final section contains a dictionary 
of philatelic names and overprints, a stamp 
identification table, and a glossary. Illus- 
trated with numerous pictures of actual 
stamps and drawings to supplement the 
text.” — BCBC, X, 31. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Plans for a Luther Tower. — When Con- 
cordia Seminary was dedicated June 13, 
1926, a number of buildings in the original 
plans were not completed. These included 
not only a chapel but also Luther Tower. 
The architects, Day and Klauder, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., show a tower rising 120 feet 
above the ground level near the main 
entranceway to the Seminary. 

This tower will be designated as a 
memorial to the ministry of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. It will not only 
have esthetic values but practical ones as 
well. The building will have five levels, 
giving room for additional office and record 
space. The tower will offer room for a 
much-needed memorial chapel and carillon. 
Besides these features the tower will be an 
impressive landmark in the vicinity. 

A committee organization is under way. 
Already $30,000 has been received for the 
Luther Tower. 


Sabbatical Reports. — Because of the 
enrollment drop, with no entering class — 
due to the opening of the Senior College, 
Fort Wayne — the seminary finds it con- 
venient for six of her professors to be on 
sabbatical leave. 

Dr. Walter Roehrs is on leave the first 
and second quarters. His time is devoted 
to writing a commentary on the prophet 
Ezekiel. 

Dr. Paul M. Bretscher, also on leave the 
first and second quarters, finds himself writ- 
ing in the area of “The Place of Holy Scrip- 
ture in Lutheran Theology.” 

Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer, on leave the 
first and third quarters, is working on a 
volume in the field of homiletics. Mr. George 
Hoyer is replacing him as dean of the 
chapel (pro tem), and Mr. Harry Coiner 


is acting head of the department of prac- 
tical theology. 

President Alfred O. Fuerbringer is on 
leave the second and third quarters. He 
will survey and tour seminaries (United 
States and foreign countries) not under the 
supervision of the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Dean L. C. Wuerffel, working on a doc- 
torate in education at Washington Uni- 
versity, is on leave from September 1 to 
January 31. Prof. Lorenz Wunderlich has 
been chosen acting dean of students. 

Dr. Louis Wm. Spitz will prepare a 
number of tracts for the Literature Board 
and will rewrite one or more courses for the 
Sunday School Teachers Training Commit- 
tee. He is also working on the Luther 
translation already in progress. Dr. Spitz 
will be on leave the second and _ third 
quarters. 


ConcorpIiA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Enrollment. — The Springfield Concordia 
Seminary announces an enrollment of 384 
students, including 39 vicars. New students, 
numbering 132, come from 29 states, Ha- 
waii, and Canada. The records show that 
70 per cent of the new students have at- 
tended other colleges and universities prior 
to enrollment at the seminary, including 
Synod’s preparatory schools and _ sixty- 
six secular colleges and universities. The 
remaining 30 per cent come from the Armed 
Services or from business or professional 
careers. To provide sufficient space for the 
increased enrollment, Craemer Hall, one of 
the dormitories, has been renovated and 
equipped with new furniture. 

New Instructor. — A new instructor has 
been added to the faculty, Ray Martens of 
Giddings, Tex., a graduate of the St. Louis 
seminary. He has a two-year contract and 


will teach Latin, German, and _ public 
speaking. 
Chorus Plans Tour. — The Concordia 
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Seminary Chorus, directed by Prof. Fred 
L. Precht, plans to make its second concert 
and missionary tour to Europe next summer. 
Dr. O. C. J. Hoffmann will accompany the 
choristers as speaker. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILL. 


Opening of the School Year and En- 
rollment. — Concordia opened its 94th 
academic year on September 12 with an 
enrollment of 795. This is an increase in 
enrollment of 72 over last year. There are 
302 new students on the campus, of whom 
225 are freshmen. 

The opening service featured the instal- 
lation of Dr. Arvin W. Hahn as associate 
professor and the induction of 13 new in- 
structors. 

Science Meeting. — From August 21 
to 23, thirty-three science professors and 
theologians from the 14 colleges and semi- 
naries of the Missouri Synod met at the 
college. The meeting, sponsored by the 
Board for Higher Education, was the third 
such meeting held in the last four years. 

Papers given and discussed included “Can 
or Should Genealogies Be Used as Chron- 
ologies” by the Rev. Prof. Fred Kramer, 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill.; “Sex 
Education: by Whom and for Whom? 
What and How?” by Prof. Oswald Overn, 
Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn.; “Sedi- 
mentary Rocks and Fossils” by Dr. Tychsen, 
Wisconsin State Teachers College, Superior, 
Wis. 


ConcorRDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Enrollment. — Our college has emerged 
from the current registration week with the 
second-largest enrollment for any of the 
14 Missouri Synod colleges. With the 
largest enrollment in its history, Seward’s 
Concordia now has 469 in the college de- 
partment and 147 in the high school 
department. After a week of testing, orien- 
tation, and welcoming by the college and 
city, students reported for class on Thurs- 
day, September 12. 

New Members of the Faculty. — Three 
members of Concordia’s instructional staff 
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were installed as associate professors at 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 22. 

Wilbert Rusch will serve in the natural 
science department. He comes to Seward 
from Fort Wayne, Ind., where he held a 
similar position at Concordia College. Pro- 
fessor Rusch is a member of a number of 
professional societies, including the National 
Association of Science Teachers, the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the National Association of 
Biology Teachers. 

Benjamin Pfeiffer has been on Con- 
cordia’s campus since 1953 as assistant pro- 
fessor of English. A graduate of Concordia, 
Seward, Professor Pfeiffer has done addi- 
tional graduate work at the University of 
Nebraska and University of Wisconsin, where 
he was awarded a Master’s degree in 1949. 
Professor Pfeiffer holds membership in the 
Lutheran Education Association and _ the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

Walter Hardt is currently serving as 
principal of Concordia High School. He 
came to Concordia as an instructor in 
1948, after receiving his degree from Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. The Master’s 
degree was awarded to Principal Hardt by 
the University of Nebraska in 1955. His 
professional membership lists Phi Delta 
Kappa, Nebraska Coaches Association, and 
the Nebraska Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation Association. 

Walter D. Uhlig has joined the teach- 
ing staff of Concordia and will teach in 
the fields of history and religion. After 
Professor Uhlig received his diploma from 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, he continued 
his education by attending the University 
of Southern California, Wayne University, 
Detroit, and Washington University, Saint 
Louis, where the Master’s degree was 
awarded. 

CoNncorRDIA COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


New Faculty Members. — In the morn- 
ing chapel service on September 23 two ad- 
ditional members of the instructional staff 
were inducted into office: Rev. Ralph Bohl- 
man, B. A., Western Springs, IIl., and Rev. 
Gunther Jacobs, Stony Plain, Alberta, Can. 
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Rev. Bohlman had just returned from studies 
carried on in Europe on a Fulbright schol- 
arship at Heidelberg University. Rev. 
Jacobs has also studied in Europe and holds 
a Master of Arts degree from Tuebingen 
University. The two men will serve as in- 


structors in social studies and German, 
respectively. 
English Association. — The annual ban- 


quet of the English Association of Greater 
Milwaukee was held in the dining hall of 
Concordia College on October 16. Dr. Rob- 
ert Tuttle of Ohio State University spoke 
on “Accreditation of the English Teacher.” 
Mr. Jarvis Bush, president, served as toast- 
master. 

The association conducts a vigorous pro- 
gram of service activities for teachers of 
English on all academic levels, particularly 
for college and high school teachers. It 
issues a stimulating publication, The Mes- 
senger. Prof. O. C. Rupprecht of Concordia 
is a member of the executive board. 


Enrollment Figures. — Final enrollment 
figures announced by Prof. J. Henry Gie- 
napp, registrar, showed a total of 487 
students. Beginning with the high school- 
freshman class and extending through the 
college-sophomore class these are distributed 
as follows: 98, 94, 85, 59, 90, 61. President 
Stuenkel provided the following analyses: 
“These 487 students come from the follow- 
ing areas: Wisconsin (228), Illinois (122), 
Michigan (67), Indiana (18), Ohio (18), 
Iowa (11), Missouri (5), South Dakota 
(4), New York (3), Colorado (1), Florida 
(1), Minnesota (1), Nebraska (1), New 
Jersey (1), North Dakota (1), Pennsyl- 
vania (1), West Virginia (1), Canada (3). 
In this record-breaking enrollment we have 
only two boys that are non-ministerial and 
15 that are preparing to be teachers. All 
others have declared their intention to pre- 
pare for the holy ministry. All the students 
are Lutherans from the following synods: 
Missouri Synod, 466; Wisconsin Synod, 
16; Slovak Synod, 3; United Lutheran 
Church, 2.” 

Negro Missions. — On September 27 
Prof. Herbert T. Mayer addressed the Con- 
cordia College Ladies’ Aid Society on the 
topic “Forgotten Frontiers.” On the basis 
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of personal experiences and observations 
made in the course of parish work in 
southern Illinois, he presented a vivid pic- 
ture of the spiritual needs existing among 
Negroes. In addition, he called attention 
to the disparity between the South and the 
northern states of the Middle West in re- 
gard to the proportion of Lutherans found 
in the two areas. “In the South,” Prof. 
Mayer said, “for every thousand persons 
we find one member of The Lutheran 
Church — Misouri Synod. In Wisconsin we 
find one for every 17 persons, and this 
figure does not take note of Lutherans in 
the Wisconsin Synod.” 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. PAuL, MINN. 


Opening Service. — Concordia College 
began its current school year with an open- 
ing service in the Lutheran Memorial Cen- 
ter on Sunday, September 8. Rev. Ernest 
F. Stahlke, Minneapolis, newly elected 
President of the Minnesota District, gave 
the opening sermon, which was one of the 
first official acts of his new office. It is also 
significant that the Rev. Stahlke is the first 
alumnus of Concordia to serve as President 
of the Minnesota District. 

At this service Dr. John Stach was in- 
ducted into the office of associate professor 
of religion and education, and a number of 
other men were installed as assistant pro- 
fessors and instructors. 


Enrollment. — The enrollment at Con- 
cordia is about 465 students, a little below 
the record enrollment of last year. With the 
increase in faculty, staff classloads have 
been somewhat reduced. Under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Eugene Heuer in the college 
department and of Prof. Kenneth Kaden in 
the high school department an enlarged 
counseling system has been put into effect. 

Expansion of Building Facilities. — Plans 
are under way for a second and a third unit 
of the girls’ dormitories to be built in the 
next two years. The first unit, Centennial 
Hall, will house 40 women and is nearing 
completion. The cornerstone was laid on 
August 13 during the Minnesota District 
convention, which was held on the campus 
during that week. 
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St. PAut’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


New Staff Members. — Six new instruc- 
tors were added to the staff of St. Paul’s 
College this fall. Edward C. Lietke joined 
the staff as teacher of English; Jerome Om- 
men as teacher of mathematics, science, and 
women’s physical education; Lydia Stein- 
brueck as typing instructor and women’s 
residence counselor; Le Verne Baacke as 
coach and physical education director; Karl 
Koslowsky as religion instructor and high 
school residence counselor; Marcus Schweder 
as English and music instructor. 

Norman Gienapp is returning to the staff 
after a two-year leave of absence. In Oc- 
tober he expects to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in philology from the 
University of Illinois. 

Enrollment. — Enrollment figures now in- 
dicate a total of 241. The college enroll- 
ment is 117, including 41 women enrolled 
for the teacher-training program and nine 
students who transferred from Concordia 
Junior College, Fort Wayne. The high 
school enrollment is 124. The total enroll- 
ment of 241 represents an increase of 
38 students over the previous year and 
64 more than in 1955—56. 

Of the 39 male students in the freshman 
college class, 23 are eligible for $100 synodi- 
cal grants made available this year for the 
first time. Some of the freshman college 
class transferred from the high school de- 
partment, but Lutheran high schools in 
St. Louis, Chicago, Seward, and Fort 
Wayne are also represented. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANS. 


Enrollment. — The 65th academic year 
at St. John’s College was begun with a 
service in the college chapel on Septem- 
ber 3. 

The enrollment for the current academic 
year will be about 337. Of this number, 
244 are enrolled in the junior college de- 
partment, and 93 are in the high school 
department. 

Once again St. John’s College student 
body is composed predominantly of young 
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men and women who are preparing for pro- 
fessional service in the church as pastors, 
teachers, parish workers, and deaconesses. 
Of the total enrollment, including all part- 
time students, 72 per cent are following a 
church-worker curriculum. Broken down in 
departments, 76 per cent of the college 
and 63 per cent of the high school are 
church-worker students. 

College ministerial, 83 


College teacher-training, 17 men and 
65 women 


College parish workers, 17 
College predeaconess, 3 
High school ministerial, 35 


High school teacher-training, 4 men and 
16 women 


High school parish workers, 1 
High school predeaconess, 1 


New Staff Members. —— The following 
additions were made to the faculty staff: 
Dr. Walter Dukewits, released by the Board 
for Foreign Missions to serve as dean of 
students and assistant professor of religion; 
Mr. Gerhard A. Korntheuer, librarian and 
instructor in English, formerly instructor at 
Concordia Lutheran High School, Fort 
Wayne; Miss Nancy Gressinger from Napa, 
Calif., as instructor of physical education 
and resident counselor of women’s dormi- 
tories; Mr. Leon Kearney, assistant profes- 
sor of business education, a native of 
Nebraska; Miss Marian Maurer, a graduate 
of St. John’s, who returns to assume the 
position of head resident counselor of 
women’s dormitories and _ instructor of 
music; Mr. Karl Petzke of Minnesota, in- 
structor in physical education and assistant 
coach; Mr. Ben Veit, a native of California, 
resident counselor and instructor of religion. 

During the past summer two former as- 
sistant professors at St. John’s were called 
as associate professors. On August 12 the 
Board of Electors extended calls to Mr. Otto 
Brenner and Mr. Everette Meier to fill, 
respectively, chairs of education and Eng- 
lish, and German. 

Observance of Centennial of Teacher 
Training. — A special faculty committee 
has developed plans for the week of No- 
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vember 5 to 10 for a schoolwide observance 
of the centennial of teacher training in The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. Mem- 
bers of the teaching ministry on the Saint 
John’s staff will deliver a series of three 
devotional addresses on the history of the 
teaching profession, the office of the Lu- 
theran teacher, and the contribution of the 
Lutheran teacher to the development of 
Synod. One chapel service will be devoted 
to a program by the pupils of the local 
Trinity Lutheran School. On Saturday, 
November 9, a divine service will be held, 
with litanies for our schools. The Rev. A. 
E. Behrend, President of the Oklahoma Dis- 
trict, will deliver the sermon. The week of 
celebrations will conclude with a special 
service of worship with the local congrega- 
tion on November 10. During the week 
the religious activities committee of the 
student council will display historical ma- 
terials on teacher training. In addition a 
convocation of elementary teachers from 
the Kansas-Oklahoma area will be held on 
the campus on Saturday, November 9. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Nominations for the Presidency. — Thirty- 
six men from all sections of the United 
States have been nominated to the presi- 
dency of Concordia College. December 10 
has been tentatively set as the date on 
which the Board of Electors will meet at 
the college to issue the call to the president- 
elect. 

Preparation for Accreditation of College 
Department. — One of the main considera- 
tions of the faculty for this and the coming 
year will be preparation for seeking ac- 
creditation of the junior college department. 
The high school department is fully ac- 
credited, and the faculty hopes that it will 
be possible to gain similar status for the 
college department in the near future. 

One of the requirements for accreditation 
of the college is separation of the high 
school and college departments. A begin- 
ning toward this end is being made this 
year with a separation of the weekly lyceum 
programs. In addition a faculty committee 
is in process of studying the separation of 
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the teaching and the administrative staff 
as well as of all student activities and 
programs. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


New Associate Professors. — The Rev. 
Paul Stelter and the Rev. John Wahl were 
formally installed as associate professors in 
a service held at Redeemer Church, Oak- 
land, on September 22. 

Professor Stelter attended Concordia Col- 
lege at Milwaukee, Concordia Seminary at 
St. Louis, Valparaiso University, and the 
University of California in Berkeley (M. A. 
in 1950). He served congregations in Wash- 
ington and California as pastor and the 
United States Army as chaplain. He has 
been at Concordia since 1951. His field is 
social studies. 

Professor Wahl received his training at 
Geneva College in Pennsylvania, Concordia 
Collegiate Institute at Bronxville, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Concordia Seminary 
at St. Louis, and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley (M. L. S. in 1957). After 
serving congregations in Southern Cali- 
fornia, he came to the Oakland Concordia 
in 1952. He will teach in the field of Eng- 
lish and serve as librarian. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Austin, TEx. 


New Choirs on Campus. — Two new 
choirs have been organized on the campus 
this year to provide opportunity to a greater 
number of students for participation in 
an organized choral group. Mr. Ted 
Haendschke is directing a chapel choir. 
Membership in this group is open to any 
student above the high school freshman 
level who is not a member of any other 
choral group on campus. Mr. Ronald 
Trampe has organized a high school fresh- 
man choir. 

Special Chapel Speakers. — Guest speak- 
ers in the morning chapel services were in- 
cluded as a part of the Lutheran Education 
Week observance on the campus from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 4. The special speak- 
ers included Mr. Henry Niermeier, principal 
of St. Paul’s School in Austin; Mr. E. J 
Keuer, Counselor for Parish Education in 
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the Texas District; Oscar Mann, a college 
sophomore teacher-training student; Dr. 
Kenneth Wilkens, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Texas; and Rev. W. H. Bewie, 
former Director of Missions of the Texas 
District. 

Ladies’ Day. — The annual Ladies’ Day 
at Concordia will be held on November 8. 
The expected attendance is over 800. State 
Senator Herbert Freise from Walla Walla, 
Wash., will be the major speaker of the 
day. Other speakers include the Honorable 
Zollie Steakley, Secretary of the State of 
Texas; Mrs. Walter Hoppe, vice-president 
of the national LWML; and Rev. Roland 
Wiederaenders, President of the Texas Dis- 
trict. Among the events of the day will be 
the granting of an award by the college to 
the Texas Lutheran Woman of the Year. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALTA., CANADA 


New Members of College Family. — 
Fifty-eight new students and two new 
faculty members were guests of honor at 
a welcoming banquet at Concordia College, 
Edmonton, in the gymnasium-auditorium on 
Friday, September 20. 

The record number of new students in- 
cludes representatives from the provinces 
of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, and for the first 
time in the school’s history, two students 
are enrolled from the Northwest Territories. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Albert H. Miller and 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Beck were formally 
introduced to the student body by the Rev. 
Walter M. Wangerin, school president. 
Both men were installed into office in the 
37th opening service on September 15. 

Mr. Beck comes to Concordia from Saint 
Paul’s Lutheran School, Addison, _ IIl. 
A Seward graduate of 1955, Mr. Beck will 
serve as director of athletics and instructor 
in science and religion. 


THE GIRL AND THE RIFLE 


One September morning a high school 
girl walked slowly but with determination 
to the entrance of a public high school. 
She was stopped by an armed guard. 
Holding his rifle in his left hand, he pointed 
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with his right away from the school. The 
student turned back. 

Behind the gendarme was an order from 
the chief executive of a state. And allied 
with that magistrate were the prerogatives 
of state rights; the deep-seated traditions of 
the South; the distemper of a motley crowd. 

Walking with the girl were the supreme 
law of the land; the authority of courts; the 
power of the federal executive. 

As the rifle stopped the girl, these great 
forces joined in conflict. And caught in the 
middle of the conflict were municipal au- 
thority; the desire of the majority of citi- 
zens for peace and order; and the aspira- 
tions of the Negro people for better 
schooling. 

This is the story of Little Rock. 


THE FACTS ON THE FIGURES 


They're sweeping the cobwebs off the 
U. S. Office of Education’s statistical esti- 
mating and projection machinery. 

The man doing the job is Dr. Louis 
Conger, Jr., former acting chief of the 
Bureau of Statistical Services for the New 
York State Department of Education. 

The figurative “broom” being toted by 
Dr. Conger — as one USOE spokesman 
puts it — “is to make our figures more 
current than historical.” 

His reference is to the widespread criti- 
cism which has been leveled up to now at 
USOE’s statistical services, namely, that its 
published figures are late, frequently as 
much as two or more years; and that its 
estimates have been mercurial. 

The USOE itself has long recognized its 
shortcomings. But it argued that its staff 
was too small to do the job as thoroughly 
as necessary. Recently, with the help of an 
increased Congressional appropriation, it 
took two significant steps: 1. It increased 
its statistical staff from 26 to 76, and 
2. It created a new section on Reference, 
Estimates and Projections, headed by Dr. 
Conger. 

As further proof of its determination to 
modernize its statistical services, USOE pro- 
vided Dr. Conger with an assistant — 
Stanley Smith, former director of research 
for Arlington County (Virginia) schools, 
and a staff of seven. 
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They confidently predict that, given the 
time, their Reference, Estimates and Pro- 
jections Section — which operates as a 
separate unit within USOE’s statistical 
branch — will become one of the best in 
the nation. 


PUSH-BUTTON TEACHERS 


At the 1957 meeting of the American 
Psychological Association in New York, Dr. 
B. F. Skinner demonstrated three teaching 
machines. Dr. Skinner is a professor at 
Harvard University. He says that his ap- 
paratus grew out of his work in the Psy- 
chological Laboratories at Harvard. 

What are the machines like and how do 
they operate? 


Here Is Machine One 


The first machine is designed to teach 
prereading problems to very young chil- 
dren. As the machine is set into motion 
(by a live teacher!), a simple problem 
appears in a window of the machine to- 
gether with a selection of answers. The 
child presses the button opposite the answer 
he believes to be correct. If he has pushed 
the correct button, the machine moves on 
to the next problem. Otherwise the child 
must choose another button until he gets 
the right answer. 


Here Is Machine Two 


The second machine is used to teach 
arithmetic and spelling. To set this machine 
into motion a teacher (a live teacher!) 
writes arithmetic or spelling problems on a 
tape. The machine has sliders which the 
pupil can operate to present figures or let- 
ters. After reading the problem, the student 
sets the appropriate answer into the ma- 
chine, turns a crank which tests for cor- 
rectness, and locks the sliders so that the 
answer cannot be changed. If the answer 
is correct, the tape is advanced to the next 
question. If the answer is wrong, the 
machine does not move until the correct 
answer is chosen. 


Here Is Machine Three 


The third machine is for high school and 
college students. It is for subject matter in 
which simple numerical or literal answers 
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are inadequate. Here is Professor Skinner's 
official description of the machine: 

“The machine is a boxlike structure with 
two small windows. Questions and other 
teaching materials are printed on a large 
disk; questions appear one at a time in a 
window. A separate window exposes a piece 
of paper tape on which the answer is to be 
written. When the student has written an 
answer which satisfies him, he operates a 
lever which advances his answer under a 
transparent cover so that he can no longer 
change it, and also exposes the correct an- 
swer on the disk. The student compares the 
correct answer with his own. If he is right, 
he moves the lever further — this reduces 
the number of times that particular question 
will appear as the disk revolves, and also 
advances the tape and disk to the next posi- 
tion. The machine repeats the cycle of 
questions as often as necessary. Any ques- 
tion which the student has not answered 
correctly the required number of times is 
repeated. Practice continues until all ques- 
tions have been answered correctly as often 
as demanded.” 


DO YOU KNOW? 


They Join. — The Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, reports a 
membership total of 15,800. In 1950 only 
9,600 elementary principals belonged to 
their professional organization. 

Tours. — Is there enough “education” 
in those high-school-senior education tours 
of Washington? The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is trying to determine the answer to 
that question. It used the summer’s student 
tours as a laboratory, observing itineraries 
and planned programs by students and their 
teachers. “Some of the student tours to 
the nation’s capital have become little more 
than sight-seeing junkets,” says a USOE 
spokesman. The federal agency is inter- 
ested in finding ways of impressing the 
young visitors to Washington with the fact 
that “what happens in the capital has a 
direct bearing on their lives back home.” 
In addition to observing the tours, USOE’s 
researchers are consulting with educators 
on their own experiences with student visits 
to Washington. 
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Statistics. — U. S. Office of Education 
data permit the conclusion that 14.6% of 
the elementary school children are in non- 
public schools. 11.2% of the high school 
students in our nation are in nonpublic 
schools. 

Official Chit-Chat. — The proposition 
which the state chief executives of the 
nation debated pro and con during their 
1957 governors conference in Williamsburg, 
Va., was: “It is wasteful to permit the 
school plant to stand idle, for the most part, 
during three months of the year; and it is 
equally wasteful to use the school staff for 
only approximately three fourths of the 
year.” 


Kinds of Suicide. — “To fail to send 
students with high aptitude to college is 
educational suicide, and to force the below- 
average student into an environment for 
which he is unsuited can be equally dis- 
astrous.” This is the opinion of Dr. Elmer 
R. Noble of the University of California. 
He estimates that not more than 20 per 
cent of the high school graduates possess 
the ability or background required at col- 
lege, and many of the 20 per cent are un- 
able to attend centers of higher education. 

You Interpret This. — Fifty-seven per 
cent of the college students in Illinois last 
year were registered in private schools. The 
salaries in the private schools were on the 
average $1500 per year lower than in the 
state schools. [Illinois taxpayers paid out 
$45,000,000 for educating 23,000 students 
at the University of Illinois. In contrast, the 
member colleges of the Associated Colleges 
of Illinois operated on a gross budget of 
$14,000,000 for 19,000 students. 


Versus 12-Month-a-Year Plan. — What 
are some of the disadvantages of operating 
a school 12 months a year? Here are some 
that have come to light. 


Increased maintenance and operating 
costs. 
Inadequate teacher supply to provide for 
the program. 
Possible increase in truancy. 
Interference with extracurricular activities. 


Interference with family vacation plans. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
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Could Be. — There seems to be a grow- 
ing feeling that education’s story has been 
slighted in the teaching of history. 

Worries. -— Dr. Kent A. Zimmerman, 
director of Child Guidance Services in San 
Francisco, states that adolescents have three 
main worries: (1) the jobs they will have, 
(2) whether they will get married and how 
marriage will turn out, and (3) conflicts 
between their parents. 


Worse, Not More. — The question often 
arises whether juvenile delinquency is worse 
than it was 25 years ago. The answer is no 
quantitatively and yes qualitatively. The 
percentage of crimes is not greater, but 
they are much more serious in nature. 


Decentralization. — The Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee was appointed by 
the President to find ways of returning 
some of the federal governmental operations 
to the states. It has been estimated that 
there are about 80 activities which involve 
federal grants to states and local govern- 
ments, from road building to controlling 
water pollution. Out of these the Action 
Committee chose half a dozen on which to 
make a beginning. Two of the half dozen 
are vocational education and school lunch 
grants. It is apparent that along with 
responsibilities the federal government will 
have to grant the states some of its current 
taxing privileges. 

Increased Revenue. — Girls in college 
today may look forward to 25 years of paid 
work outside the home after graduation. 

A Preference. — A U. S. Department of 
Labor survey of 3,000 college girls re- 
vealed that only one fourth of them wanted 
business careers. Nearly one half preferred 
to stay home after marriage. It is quite 
probable that many of the 50 per cent will 
work. 

Who Applies It? — The NEA has a 
policy on what a salary schedule is. That 
policy stipulates that “a professional salary 
schedule should (1) be based upon prepa- 
ration, teaching experience, and professional 
growth; (2) provide a beginning salary 
adequate to attract capable young people 
into the profession; (3) include increments 
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sufficient to double the beginning salary 
within ten years, followed by continuing 
salary advances; (4) be developed co- 
operatively by school board members, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers; (5) permit no 
discrimination as to grade or subject taught, 
creed, race, sex, marital status, or number 
of dependents; (6) recognize experience 
and advanced education, through the doc- 
tor’s degree; and (7) be applied in actual 
practice and not be merely a_ paper 
schedule.” 


Grease for the Slide Rule. — Graduates 
of engineering schools are being hired at 
a starting (average) salary of $473 a month. 

Help for the Needy. — More than 10,000 
orphans of veterans have applied for school- 
ing rights under the War Orphans Educa- 
tion program, approved by Congress one 
year ago. 

Rags to Riches. — City school systems 
vary sharply in the amounts they spend for 
the education of a pupil. In some cities 
the annual expenditure per pupil is as low 
as $105; in others, the figure is as high 
as $698. 

A Clouded Issue. — Each person 15 years 
and older (on a per capita basis, that is) 
consumed 12 pounds of tobacco in 1956. 
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In 1880 the average was only five and a half 
pounds. 

More and More Selectivity. — The 
chances of enrolling in Yale as a freshman 
this year were one to three and a half. Only 
1,000 boys were accepted from the 4,500 
who had applied. 


Glad to Serve. — Canada sent more of 
its students to the United States last year 
than any other country, namely, 5,379. 
China was next, with 3,055 students at- 
tending colleges and universities under the 
educational exchange programs. Total 
number of foreign students during that 
year: 40,666. 


Capitalists. — Third graders receive an 
allowance of 37 cents a week; fourth 
graders, 69 cents a week. And fifth graders? 
They get only 34 cents. Why? Fifth 
graders have more opportunities to earn 
spending money than their younger mates. 
Next to allowances from parents and earn- 
ings for odd jobs, the best source of revenue 
for youngsters is the grandparent. And one 
child in every three keeps his money in a 
secret hiding place. 

Could Be. — Aspirin poisoning is the 
major menace to child health and life to- 
day. (American Academy of Pediatrics) 


ScIENCE AND RELIGION, Not Versus. — In their essence there can be no 
conflict between science and religion. Science is a reliable method of finding 
truth. Religion is the search for a satisfying basis for life... . Yet a world that 
has science needs, as never before, the inspiration that religion has to offer. . . . 
Beyond the nature taught by science is the spirit that gives meaning to life. 


ArtTHuR H. CompTron 


Create, Don’r Just AccuMULATE. — Real intelligence is a creative use 
of knowledge, not merely an accumulation of facts. The slow thinker who can 
finally come up with an idea of his own is more important to the world than 
a walking encyclopedia who hasn’t learned how to use information productively. 


KENNETH D. WINNEBRENNER 
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